


A MEDALLION OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

HE Roosevelt Memorial Association 
T has provided an opportunity for its 

members to secure a most excellent 
medallion of Mr. Roosevelt. Thismedallion 
was designed by James E. Fraser, whose 
bust of Theodore Roosevelt is one of the 
best portrait studies of Mr. Roosevelt in 
existence. This bust is now in the Senate 
Chamber of the United States. Mr. 
Fraser will also be remembered by many 
who attended the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion in 1915 as thesculptor who produced 
the remarkable statue “The End of the 
Trail.” He is also the designer of our 
five-cent coin which bears the head of the 
Indian and the figure of a buffalo. The 
new medallion of Mr. Roosevelt is about 
the size of a twenty-dollar gold piece. The 
reproduction on this page is larger than 
the medal itself. 

The trustees of the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association have voted to award this 
medal to any member of the Association 
hereafter securing five or more addi- 
tional members with subscriptions aggre- 
gating not less than ten dollars. The 
medal will not be purchasable. Readers 
of The Outlook will remember from pre- 
vious editorials that the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association is collecting funds for a 
threefold memorial to Colonel Roosevelt 
—a monument in Washington, a park 
at Oyster Bay, and a living memorial in 
the form of a National foundation for 
the development and application of 
Roosevelt’s ideals for the benefit of the 
American people. The medal itself is 
well worth the effort necessary to secure 
it, and the money collected will go toa 
cause in which every American may take 
pride. The National headquarters of the 
Association, to which application for 
subscription blanks may be made, is at 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 
W* have already reported the results 


of the Presidential primaries in 
Michigan and Illinois. Since the Michi- 
gan and Illinois contests there have been 
primary elections of significance in Geor- 
gia and Nebraska. The Republican party 
is of comparatively little moment in 
Georgia, although it will of course have 
representatives in the Chicago Conven- 
tion. These are already pledged to Low- 
«en. The chief interest in the Geor- 
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gia primary was on the Democratic side. 
The contestants were Attorney-General 
Palmer, representing the Administration ; 
Senator Hoke Smith, who is an oppo- 
nent of the Administration; and Mr. 
Thomas Watson, a few years ago Nation- 
ally prominent as a Populistic radical. 
Mr. Watson, by the way, is a better 
author than politician, for his remark- 
able and unusually readable history of 
the French Revolution is likely to endure 
long after his erratic and ill-balanced in- 
fluence on Georgia politics has passed 
away. Mr. Watson, although nominally 
a Democrat, is an opponent of the Ad- 
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ministration. The primary in Georgia 
was to elect delegates to a convention 
which will, in turn, elect the delegates to 
the National Convention at San Fran- 
cisco, Attorney-General Palmer carried 
the State, and a larger number of dele- 
gates will support him in the State Con- 
vention than either Senator Hoke Smith or 
Mr. Watson. This is the more significant 
because Mr. Palmer is a Northern man 
and Senator Smith and Mr. Watson are 
Georgians. It is true that if Senator 
Smith and Mr. Watson should combine 
their forces in the State Convention they 
could outvote the Palmer representa- 
tives, but we should think that there was 
little likelihood of such a coalition taking 
place. The political theories and practices 
of Senator Smith and Mr. Watson are 
as divergent as oil and water. 


THE NEBRASKA CONTEST 


| geome the chief value of the pri- 
mary struggles is to show the currents 
of public opinion and the influence of 





those currents upon the National election 
of November. For this reason the Demo- 
cratic contest in Nebraska rather over- 
shadowed in political and human interest 
the Republican contest. General Per- 
shing, General Wood, and Senator John- 
son were the Republican candidates. The 
popular demand in Nebraska, according 
to the figures of the primary vote, is for 
Mr. Johnson first, General Wood second, 
and General Pershing a considerably out- 
distanced third. 

It should be remembered that Nebraska 
has a somewhat radical history in polities ; 
it was one of the centers of the Populist 
movement of twenty-five years ago. There 
were during the war period perhaps more 
pro-Germans in Nebraska in proportion 
to population than in any other State in 
the Union except Wisconsin. It is fair 
to surmise that Senator Johnson’s vote 
included the radical and pro-German 
elements. There is no question that the 
result of the primaries in Illinois and 
Nebraska greatly increases the impor- 
tance of Senator Johnson’s candidacy. 
It is equally clear that he is to be 
the champion of the extreme radicals in 
the Chicago Convention. 


THE PRIMARIES AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


bg Nebraska primary was, however, 
more interesting on the Democratic 
side. Just before this primary election 
Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, who has 
been a loyal and consistent supporter of 
President Wilson’s policy and course on 
the League of Nations, came out in a 
public statement courteously but frankly 
criticising President Wilson in these 
words : 


Of course Woodrow Wilson made 
mistakes. He made a mistake when he 
proceeded to negotiate a Treaty of Peace 
without taking a few leading members 
of the Senate into his confidence. He 
made a mistake when he hurt the feel- 
ings of proud Senators by re | them 
until after he had negotiated the ‘Treaty. 
If he had catered to and consulted with 
those Senators, he would have had an 
easy time with ratification. He lacked 
the tact and forethought. He knew that 
the Constitution placed in his hands the 
negotiation of treaties, and he unwigely 
assumed that if he performed his duty 
the Senate would do its duty and con- 
sent to ratification. 


. The utterance of this criticism just be- 


fore the Nebraska primaries is an indica- 
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tion that Senator Hitchcock believes that 
Nebraska Democrats are in sympathy 
with Mr. Bryan, who as long ago as last 
January came out openly against Presi- 
dent Wilson’s management of the League 
of Nations issue. Senator Hitchcock also 
expressed sympathy with the “ wets,” 
from which it has been inferred that, if 
successful in Nebraska, a strong effort 
will be made in San Francisco to have a 
plank in the National Democratic plat- 
form favoring the admission of beer and 
light wine in the definition of alcoholic 
beverages under the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. But, somewhat to the surprise of 
political observers, Mr. Bryan and at 
least one of his associates were elected 
delegates for Nebraska. If Mr. Bryan 
has a seat on the floor of the San Fran- 
cisco Convention, he will lead a very 
strong opposition against any attempt to 
evade a strict construction of the Prohi- 
bition Amendment, and will also, it is 
believed, oppose any effort to nominate a 
ticket or write a platform supporting 
President W ilson’s ironclad opposition to 
the Peace Treaty without reservations. 
So far the results in both the Republican 
and Democratic primaries throughout the 
country indicate a public opinion, not 
necessarily opposed to the idea of the 
League of Nations in the intransigeant 
spirit of the Democratic Senator Reed or 
the Republican Senator Johnson, but 
certainly opposed to President Wilson’s 
stiff-necked insistence upon the Covenant 
of the League as he presented it with no 
reservations at all. 


A COAL TRUST DISSOLVED 


* important case involving alleged 
LX violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act has just been decided by the United 
States Supreme Court. An action was 
brought by the United States Govern- 
ment some six or seven years ago to com- 
pel the dissolution of a holding corpora- 
tion known as the Reading Company. It 
was charged that this company, through 
its control of the Reading Railway Com- 
pany and a company known as the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, which in turn controlled separate 
mining companies, restrained trade and 
prevented competition. This the Supreme 
Court now says was the case, and adds 
that the purpose was accomplished by 
“an adroit division of property and of 
corporate agency.” Thus, says the major- 
ity opinion of the Supreme Court (the 
decision was made by a four-to-three vote 
of the Court), the Reading Company se- 
cured the dominating control, and this 
was done by “ deliberate, calculated pur- 
chase for control ” 

In other words, the holding company, 
the decision states, coutrols two separate 
mining companies, which should be com- 
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petitors, but which are not allowed to 


compete. This, the Court holds, is clear 
violation of the Sherman Act provision 
about restraint of trade. Moreover, the 
“commodities clause” of the Hepburn 
Act forbade railways from transporting 
in inter-State commerce, except for the 
purpose of their own use, any commodity 
in which they had any interest, direct or 
indirect, and the Court holds that this 
law has been violated also. 

One singular result of the decision was 
the immediate rise in price of the Read- 
ing Railway Company’s stock, a rise 
which amounted to from twelve to fifteen 
points, The fact recalls the attempt of 
the Supreme Court to dissolve the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. What happened then 
suggests that what cannot be done di- 
rectly may be done by indirection. In 
this case apparently the stockholders of 
the railway company believe that the 
dissolution between the holding company 
and the railway and mining companies 
will result in something equivalent toa 
stock dividend for the stockholders of 
the railway company. 

The anthracite industry is in its nature 
more subject to combination and less 
adapted for free competition than most 
industries. This is because of the limited 
anthracite territory and the limitation 
also of possible production as compared 
with soft coal. The Supreme Court and 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
have always held that the same interests 
should not be allowed to carry on in 
combination the coal mining, the coal 
transportation, and the coal distributing 
business. It is evident that if this com- 
bination exists in any form the consumer 
is practically at the merey of the. con- 
trolling interests, for those interests may 
shift their profit-taking to any one of 
the three branches of the combined 
business as the pressure through laws 
or business conditions makes most desir- 


able. 


THE ALLIES IN ACCORD 


Specs declaration made public by the 
representatives of the Allied Powers 
at San Remo last week is in effect a 
justification of that action by France 
which checked Germany’s violation of 
treaty obligations. The point and purpose 
of France’s occupation of German cities 
was to make it clear to the German mind 
that what would not be tolerated for a 
moment without repressive and retalia- 
tory action by France was disregard by 
Germany of the military clauses of the 
Treaty. The San Remo declaration makes 
this position taken by France the common 
attitude of the Allies, for the declaration 
says: “The Allies realize the difficulties 
met by the German Government, and do 
not seek to impose too narrow an inter- 
pretation of the Treaty, but they are 
unanimous in declaring that they cannot 
tolerate a continuation of these infractions 
of the Treaty of Versailles; that the 
Treaty must be executed and remain as 
the basis of relations between Germany 
and the Allies, and that they are resolved 
to take all measures, even, if necessary, 


the occupation of an additional part of 


German territory [italics ours], in order 
to insure execution of the Treaty. They 
affirm, however, that they have no in- 
tention of annexing any part of the 
German territory.” 

Furthermore, the Powers flatly and 
positively, indeed even curtly, refuse 
the request of Germany that she be au- 
thorized to retain an army of 200,000 men 
instead of 100,000, as provided in the 
Treaty. As has been pointed out, Ger- 
many does not need military airships or 
heavy guns or large forces of regular 
troops in order to improve her industrial 
and commercial situation. The discussion 
and agreement at San Remo lays em- 
phasis on Germany’s failure to comply 
with Treaty provisions as to disarma- 
ment. The crux of the Ruhr Valley situ- 
ation was not that Germany was sup- 
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pressing industrial revolution, but that 
she was making of industrial revolution a 
pretense to move and concentrate her 
armies, and thus to make a precedent 
which would be of the utmost danger to 
France. 

The Allies are willing to listen to 
Germany’s representatives and to meet 
German delegates in order to consider 
what interpretation of the Treaty is best 
for all concerned as regards Germany’s 
economie future and the building up of 
industrial conditions so as to make it 
possible for her to fulfill her obligations. 
A meeting with the German Chancellor is 
to take place at Spa in Belgium on May 
25. But they are not willing for a moment 
to allow Germany to violate the Treaty 
first and discuss the matter afterwards. 

The Remo meeting certainly 
brought France and Great Britain more 
closely together. They tell Germany that 
“the unity of the Allies for execution of 
the Treaty is as solid as it was for war.” 
The incident of France’s advance has 
had the good effect of proving to the 
Allies themselves that there are occasions 
when prompt action is so necessary that 
instant joint decision must be made or 
the Power most immediately concerned 
must act. It is fair to assume that here- 
after there will be less “ shilly-shally ” 
and theoretical discussion if Germany 
again affronts the Powers. And, first of 
all, if this declaration is followed out, 
Germany will ‘be quickly forced to fulfill 
her broken pledges about disarmament, 
destruction of war material, and the de- 
crease of her armies. 


San 


ARMENIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 
fig press announces that the confer- 
ence or council of the Allies at San 
Remo is asking America to accept a 
mandatory for Armenia and asking 
President Wilson to act as an arbitrator 
and determine what the boundaries of the 
new Armenia should be. It is quite clear 
that our country is in no position to ae- 
cept a mandatory for any foreign com- 
munity. It is divided in sentiment on the 
question whether it ought to assume any 
responsibility for communities outside 
its own geographical boundaries. In the 
presentcondition of the President’s health, 
the disorganized condition of the Ad- 
ministration, and the divided sentiment 
of the country, we are in no position to 
pledge ourselves to protect Armenia, and 
should be very unlikely to fulfill ade- 
quately such a pledge if we were to make 
it. But we can see no reason why the 
President might not accept appointment 
as an arbitrator to determine the bound- 
aries of Armenia, provided the condi- 
tions which have always been attached to 
international arbitration are complied 
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with. A correspondent of the New York 
“Times ” suggests that if the President 
assumed the position of arbitrator it 
would be the duty of America to enforce 
his decision. This seems to us absurd. 
Neither in national nor international 
arbitration has the arbitrator ever as- 
sumed the responsibility of enforcing his 
decision. If the President should accede 
to this request of the Powers, either the 
parties immediately concerned—Turkey, 
Armenia, probably Greece, and perhaps 
England and France, since they have 
accepted a mandatory for neighboring 
countries—should agree beforehand to 
abide by the decision of the arbitrator, 
or else the European Powers should agree 
to enforce that decision by whatever mili- 
tary power may be required for the pur- 
pose. Upon this condition America, 
through its President, might well deter- 
mine for the suffering Armenians what 
their boundaries should be. 


CAILLAUX 
()* April 22 the French Senate, sit- 
ting as a High Court, convicted 
Joseph Caillanx; former Prime Minister 
of France, not, as was anticipated by 
some, of high treason, but of having been 
close to treasonable ambitions. The ver- 
dict read: * Guilty of commerce and cor- 
respondence with the enemy.” As inter- 
preted by the ‘Senators, who were the 
judges, “commerce ” did not mean finan- 
cial trading ; it meant commerce by 
means of common ‘ideas. “ Correspond- 
ence,” in this particular ease, was em- 
ployed in the sense of association. 
Thus closes a case, famous, first, be- 
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eause of the principal figure’s promi- 
nence; second, because of the cireum- 
stances attending his accusation. 

In 1899 Caillaux became Minister of 
Finance in the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabi- 
net. Later he was appointed to the same 
post by Premier Clemenceau. In 1911 
Caillaux became Premier himself, and 
two years later was Minister of Finance 
in the Doumergue Cabinet. In the 
following year his wife killed Gaston 
Calmette, editor of “ Figaro,” actuated 
by Calmette’s savage criticisms of her 
husband, who before the war had al- 
ready aroused suspicion of graft, politi- 
‘al corruption, and a weakness for Ger- 
many. During the war, so the evidence 
goes to show, Caillaux was in touch with 
individuals, such as the executed Bolo 
Pasha, who were known to be either 
German agents or those who had deal- 
ings with Germans. He expected, so the 
evidence indicated, to back to 
power when France should weary of the 
war, confess defeat, and signify her will- 
ingness to accept a German-made peace. 
In January, 1918, Clemenceau, again 
Premier, ordered Caillaux’s arrest. The 
prisoner has been under detention for _ 
twenty-seven months. 

The verdict meant a prison sentence of 
three years, but the twenty-seven, months 
entitle him to that much reduction from 
his sentence of thirty-six months; in 
addition, under the French prison regu- 
lations, nine months in a cell constitutes a 
year’s detention. The court decree, how- 
ever, prevents him from living in several 
departments and cities of France, An- 
other feature of the penalty inflicted 
upon Caillaux is the loss both of his right 
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THE TRIAL OF FORMER PREMIER CAILLAUX, IN THE FRENCH SENATE, FOR TREASON 
M. Léon Bourgeois, President of the Court, stands at the desk at the left (reading document). M. Caillaux 
(cross at side) is seated at the right 
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to vote and of his eligibility to hold 
public office. 

Such a man’s acquittal would have 
been, as was his wife’s discharge before 
the war, a travesty on justice. Fortu- 
nately, French history is not altogether 


made up of travesties. There are also, | 


and, we think, predominantly, great pas- 
sages in it of pure justice. 


THE EDUCATIONAL BONUS LAW 
OF WISCONSIN 

N studying the problem of bonus legis- 

lation, it may be interesting to make 

an impartial survey of what one of the 
States has already done for its ex-soldiers. 
Many States have already passed bonus 
legislation of one kind or another, but 
the legislation of the State of Wisconsin 
affords perhaps the most interesting ex- 
ample of benefits actually conferred upon 
men who saw service in the war. 

The State of Wisconsin was one of the 
first States to outline a comprehensive 
manner of expressing its gratitude to 
its soldiers in the war. There were three 
elements in its programme : 

1. The provision was made for some 
immediate aid to ‘soldiers during their 
period of convalescence, and particularly 
for the period until the Federal authorities 
could provide adequately for the disabled 
and wounded soldiers. To fulfill this part 
of the programme the State organized 
what was known as the Service Recogni- 


‘tion Board and appropriated for this 


purpose $500,000. The 1919 State Legis- 
lature made provision for this early in 
the session. 

2. The second part of its programme 
was to provide some form of cash bonus 
for the soldiers that should be paid at the 
earliest possiblemoment. And during the 
1919 regular session there was passed a 
cash bonus bill providing that each soldier 
in the service should receive $10 for each 
month in service, with a minimum of 
$50 for persons who had been in the ser- 
viee less than five months. This bill pro- 
vided for raising during the year 1919-20 
a tax of $15,000,000, $8,000,000 of which 
was to be raised by income tax on the 
incomes of 1918, and the remainder to be 
raised by a property tax. 

3. The State, not satisfied with this 
provision for its soldiers, considered dur- 
ing the regular session an educational 
bonus for soldiers providing for $30 a 
month while they were in regular attend- 
ance at educational institutions of college 
grade. The Governor felt that the law 
was too restrictive in its operation and 
vetoed it, but promised that the State 
Board of Education would make an 
inquiry into the whole subject in co- 
operation with the Adjutant-General. 
This was done, and as a result of a very 
comprehensive investigation recommen- 
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dations were submitted to the Governor, 
which he made the basis of a call for a 
special legislative session after the service 
men indicated their desire to take ad- 
vantage of any educational opportunity 
that might be offered. 

The special session met on September 8, 
and within two days had passed the Edu- 
cational Bonus Law, providing educa- 
tional opportunities for a period of five 
years to the ex-service men of the State 
and to cost, at a maximum, $10,000,000 
during the five-year period. The law 
provides three forms of educational op- 
portunity : 

1. A full-time educational opportunity 
extending over a period of four years for 
each person, with a bonus of $1,080 pay- 
able in monthly installments of $30 per 
month. There is no restriction upon the 
grade of school which may be attended. 
Under this provision of the law there are 
a few students in the elementary schools, 
many in the intermediate schools, and 
some are pursuing the highest research 
work in the universities and professional 
schools. There is no restriction upon the 
kind of educational opportunity that may 
be secured. More than 3,000 students are 
attending the colleges of the State, 500 
are attending the normal schools, 313 are 
in the high schools, and the remainder 
are in special schools within the State, 
except for almost 300 students who are in 
out-of-State institutions. Some indication 
of the character of the work which these 
students take may be shown by the special 
types of institutions that some of them 
are attending: A school of osteopathy, 
institute of technology, academy of fine 
arts, college of dental surgery, a theolog- 
ical seminary, a school of watchmaking, 
a veterinary college, a school of aviation, 
a college of photography, a monctype 
school, a flute-playing school, a college of 
ophthalmology, a textile school, and an 
institution for the blind. At the present 
time more than 5,000 students have been 
assigned under this section of the law. 

2. The second type of educational op- 
portunity offered is that of correspondence 
instruction through the University Exten- 
sion Division. The four hundred courses 
of the University Extension Division are 
offered without cost to any of the soldier 
bonus men who are not in full-time regu- 
lar attendance at educational institutions. 
This privilege is therefore available to 
the 100,000 bonus men who are receiving 
the cash bonus of $10 a month for each 
month in service. More than 2,100 are 
taking advantage of this provision of the 
law. 

3. The third educational opportunity 
is the provision for special instruction in 
special classes wherever fifteen ex-service 
men or women join together in a petition 
to the State Board of Education for the 
organization of such classes in their home 





cities. At the present time about fifteen 
such classes have been organized. 

The Educational Bonus Law of Wis- 
consin is attracting considerable atten- 
tion in various States in the Union, 
particularly in Montana, New Jersey, and 
Maryland. The Maryland Legislature, 
which recently adjourned, has had before 
it a bill similar to the Wisconsin bill, 
which was passed almost unanimously by 
their Assembly, but was held up in the 
Senate Finance Committee and killed. 
Inquiries from other parts of the country 
are coming to Major Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Education, daily, and it would 
seem highly probable that in the Legisla- 
tures having sessions beginning January, 
1921, the Wisconsin idea may be used as 
the basis of further soldier bonus legis- 
lation. 


HARVARD LETS DOWN A 

PIECE OF A BAR 

i iyo Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation has been definitely established 

by vote of the Governing Boards of 

Harvard University, and it has been 

finally decided that the new school will 

admit women. Henry Wyman Holmes, 

now Professor of Education at Harvard, 

has been elected Dean. 

The decision to admit women to the 
new school is of special interest. This is 
the first time that women have been ad- 
mitted to any regular department of 
Harvard University. Certain organiza- 
tions connected with that University, such 
as the Harvard Summer School and the 
School of Public Health, have admitted 
women, but no regular department has 
done so in the history of Harvard. The 
adoption of the new policy necessitates a 
change in the statutes of the University. 
This new step, which has been expected 
for-some time, was taken as a result of 
the feeling at Harvard that women play 
far too important a part in the work of 
American schools to permit a graduate 
school of education to exclude them with- 
out losing a great opportunity for useful- 
ness. The general policy of Harvard with 
respect to co-edueation is said to be not 
at all affected by this decision. The 
Harvard authorities consider the funda- 
mental question of advantages and disad- 
vantages of co-education to be a question 
still to be settled by study and investiga- 
tion, and they hope that in the study of 
problems such as this the new Harvard 
School of Education éan play an impor- 
tant part. It is not now expected, there- 
fore, that any other Harvard departments 
will follow the example of the school in 
admitting women. 

Nor is there any absolute principle 
under which such a course is definitely 
desirable. There is no more reason why 
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NEARING THE PEAK 


Thomas in the Detroit News 


LILLIPUTIANS AROUSING THE GIANT 


Cassel in the New York Evening World 
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Ilarvard, Yale, and Princeton should 
become entirely co-educational than there 
is for a similar change being made at 
Vassar, Smith, or Wellesley, or for the 
State Universities to abandon their 
present excellent system of admitting 
both men and women on equal terms. 
The educational idealist who wishes to 
reduce everything to the dead level of 
uniformity is no friend of education. 

The establishment of the Harvard 
School was made possible by a gift of 
half a million dollars from the General 
Education Board and* by the all eation 
to the school of nearly eight hundred 
thousand dollars from the Harvard En. 
dowment. Fund. The remainder of the 
endowment of two million was collected 
by the University. The fund thus raised 
has been named in honor of Charles W. 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard 
University. 


A SHORT BILL LONG DELAYED 


r ee is a short bill which has passed 

the Senate, but which seems to have 
struck a snag in the House of Representa- 
tives. It is a military bill, and one which 
believers in compulsory training, on the 
one hand, and Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, on the other, ought to accept 
with enthusiasm. We publish the bill 
here in full: 

A BILL 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, Thac 
so much of the act of Congress entitled 
“ An act to regulate enlistments in the 
Army of the United States,” approved 
August 1, 1894, as provides that “ in 
time of peace no person (except an In- 
dian) who cannot speak, read, and write 
the English language” be, and the same 
is hereby repealed. 


Previous to the World War it was 
undesirable to enlist non-English-speak- 
ing recruits, but during the war Army 
officers, making a virtue of a necessity 
and with a large vision of the possibilities 
for Americanization which lay in military 
service, developed a system of teaching 
their foreign-tongued recruits to read and 
write English. The system has empha- 
sized not only the learning of our lan- 
guage, but also the absorption of our 
National ideas and ideals. The Outlook 
has described this recruit educational 
training in previous issues, and may have 
oceasion to do so again in the near future. 

If this bill fails of passage, all this 
varefully developed system of constructive 
Americanization will go by the board. 
So far as we know, there is no opposition 
to the bill save that to be found in 
Congressional indifference. Somehow it 
seems as though Congress could find time 
to pass so short a bill with such large 
possibilities of benefit. 
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THE REAL ISSUE 


HE country is very much stirred 

up over the question who shall be 

the nominees from whom the peo- 

ple must select their next President. But 
the real issue before the American people 
is very much more important than that. 
The world to-day may be divided into 
two parties. They are composed of dif- 
ferent groups, but there is a fundamental 
dividing line between the two. One be- 
lieves that the community should own all 
property employed in industry, should 
manage and control all industries, should 
allot to each man his job, and should de- 
termine for each man his income. The 
other party believes in the inalienable right 
of every man to select his job, to determine 
under what conditions and with what com- 
‘ades he will do his work, and to possess 
the wealth which by his industry he pro- 
duces, under such Government control 
as may be necessary to protect the per- 
sonal rights and promote the general 
welfare of all. One party believes in 
Government ownership of all capital and 


Government management of all industry ; 


the other party believes in individual 
ownership of capital and in industrial 
liberty. 

The first and most fundamental ques- 
tion for the people of the United States 
to determine next fall is this: Which of 
these two principles do they approve? 
In which direction do they wish the 
Nation to turn its steps—toward the 
community ownership of property and 
community management of industry, or 
toward individual ownership and indus- 
trial liberty ? 

This issue is under discussion in all 
the civilized nations. In Russia in very 
considerable sections communism is 
already at least temporarily established. 
All the property is owned and all the 
industries are controlled by the Govern- 
ment, under the direction of able, auto- 
cratic, and unscrupulous leaders. In 
Germany the people, dazed by the sudden 
disaster of a wholly unexpected defeat, 
are tossed helplessly back and forth be- 
tween communism and militarism, the 
despotism of the mob and the despotism 
of the army. In France and Italy the 
rights of property and the liberty of 
industry are still preserved ; but they are 
threatened. If Bolshevism, triumphant in 
western Russia, should triumph in Ger- 
many, it might easily become a serious 
peril to all neighboring nations. In Eng- 
land and America Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tions still prevail, but they are not un- 
questioned; and in America, with its 
large foreign and unassimilated popula- 
tions, an active propaganda against the 
rights of private property and industrial 
liberty is carried on by fanatical agi- 
tators, counseled and encouraged by 
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benevolently minded but unbalanced en- 
thusiasts, and liable at any time to be 
reinforced by revolutionary groups an- 
gered by real or fancied injustice. 

Thus the industrial problem is a world 
problem. And this faet raises the sec- 
ond question on which the American 
people are to vote next fall. Shall we 
recognize this as a world problem and 
unite with other civilized nations in the 
resolve to protect the right of every indi- 
vidual to direct his life, select his job, 
and own the product of his industry ? Or 
shall we treat our industrial problem as 
a purely domestic problem, try to per- 
suade ourselves that the condition of the 
rest of the world does not concern us, 
and look on with serene indifference while 
Bolshevism triumphs in Russia, anarchy 
in Germany, and both threaten modern 
civilization in France and Italy, and per- 
haps even in England ? 

The third question which the people of 
the United States have to determine 
next November is, To what political party 
will they give a power of attorney to con- 
duct the affairs of their Government 
during the next eritical four years ? 

Each one of these three questions is 
more important than the question who 
shall be the nominees for President from 
whom we must make our choice next 
fall, or even the question, Whom should 
the people elect ? 

We have no candidate to nominate for 
the Presidency. While both our tradi- 
tions and our predilections incline us to 
favor the party of Washington not of 
Jefferson, of Lincoln not of Buchanan, 
of Roosevelt not of Wilson, we reserve 
our judgment respecting parties and can- 
didates in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion until the parties have indicated their 
programmes and their candidates. 

But we believe in the four fundamental 
rights of man: his right to his life, and 
therefore to liberty; to the products of 
his own industry, and therefore to per- 
sonal property ; to -the sacredness of the 
family, on which his happiness chiefly 
depends and in which his greatest service 
to the world is rendered; and to his 
reputation, which no liar has.a right by 
private gossip or public address to stain. 

These inalienable rights are to-day at- 
tacked from a new quarter and by new 
forces. It is the right and the duty of all 
civilized nations to co-operate in protect- 
ing them from criminal fanaties, operating 
behind a screen of sometimes generous- 
minded enthusiasts. This is a new phase 
of an age-long campaign between the 
claim of the few to govern the many and 
the right of the many to govern them- 
selves. The right of every man to direct 
his own life, and, in comradeship with his 
fellow-men, to direct the life of their com- 
munity, is a divine right. The remedy 
for whatever despotism capitalists have 
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possessed is not the substitute of another 
despotism—that of the proletariat; the 
remedy is the well-guarded liberty of the 
individual. To maintain and develop that 
liberty should be the common aim and 
should have the co-operative action of all 
liberty-loving peoples. 

No man is entitled to the vote of loyal 
Americans unless he believes, and the 
party which he represents believes, in the 
rights of industrial liberty and private 
ownership, and is ready to co-operate with 
all Americans at home and with all civ- 
ilized communities abroad in protecting 
those inalienable rights. 


LABOR AND THE OPEN 
SHOP 
(): another page Senator Poindexter 


discusses the labor question with 
his accustomed vigor. With the 
legal aspects of his argument we are 
in hearty agreement. He “has justice, 
reason, and precedent behind him when 
he says that “private citizens are not 


. allowed to settle their disputes by force ” 


and that by the same logic groups of 
employers and employees “cannot be 
allowed to settle their differences by the 
application of force and violence.” Organ- 
izations of labor, as we have more than 
once said, must be made as responsible to 
the law as organizations of capital, and 
some way must be found by which essen- 
tial industries shall not be brought to a 
standstill by industrial quarrels. 

But we cannot agree with Senator 
Poindexter that what is known as the 
“ open shop” will remedy the evils which 
he so clearly points out. Theoretically 
every worker, whether he be a _ hand- 
worker or brain-worker, “should be free 
to pursue his vocation as one of his 
inalienable rights.” But the history of 
trade-unionism shows that in our indus- 
trial system the workman was not free to 
pursue his vocation when the “open 
shop” was the prevailing condition in 
factory, mine, railway, and workshop. 
The open shop meant the absolute con- 
trol of the worker by the employer. 
Skilled artisans throughout the civilized 
world have come to believe, and we think 
their belief is justified by their experience, 
that trade unions have greatly improved 
their material condition. The open shop, 
with the essential right which it confers 
on the employer to fix wages, to deter- 
mine conditions and hours of labor, 
and to discharge at will, has come to be 
as abhorrent to the wage-worker as Sen- 
ator Poindexter says the trade union is 
to the employer. 

Out of the seventy-four years’ strug- 
gle for supremacy between capital and 
labor has grown the present system of 
elective bargaining between organiza- 
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tions of employers and organizations of 
workmen. Whether we like it or not, 
we can no more go back to the open 
shop, which means the unquestioned su- 
premacy of the employer, than we can 
go back to the hand loom for our clothes 
or to the town crier for our news. We 
can palliate the evils of the two warring 
camps in industry, the combinations of 
capital in one camp and the trade unions 
in the other, by compelling both to sub- 
mit to the regulation of law. But the 
evils can be removed only by going for- 
ward, not backward. 

What is the goal of such forward 
progress? Partnership between capital 
and labor instead of antagonism and war- 
fare. 

Is there any prospect of such a goal 
being reached ? To us the prospect seems 
brighter to-day, in spite of the crippling 
strikes in productive industry, than it 
has been for twenty-five years. 

The promise for the future lies in the 
rapid spread among both employers and 
employees of the idea of what is called in 
general terms Industrial Democracy, or 
in specific language the Shop Committee 
Plan. The fundamental principle of this 
idea is that the wage-workers shall have, 
through the election of delegates or com- 
mittees, some voice in the management 
of industry, especially as regards hours 
and conditions of labor, productive effi- 
ciency, and profits. If, through the prac- 
tical application of this principle, capital 
and labor can be converted from inimical 
and mutually suspicious antagonists into 
partners working for mutual interests 
and with mutual confidence, American 
industry may enter upon a phase of pro- 
ductive efficiency and creative satisfac- 
tion such as it has never known before in 
its entire history. 


“«“SWEETISM” 
G tier ets DAVENPORT in an- 


other column has written about the 
political enormity of the so-called 
Lusk Bills which passed the New York 
State Legislature by large majorities, 
and which, if actively administered, 
would put the human mind of the State 
of New York into a strait-jacket, under 
rigid secret police discipline. Such action 
by an American legislative body in the 
twentieth century seems incredible, but 
it is by no means the whole story of 
a session appalling in its possibilities of 
political and social disaster. Sweetism— 
that is, the political philosophy and prac- 
tice of one Thaddeus C. Sweet, for the 
time being Speaker of the New York 
Assembly—has shown itself in nearly 
every aspect of legislative activity this 
winter as an ominous recrudescence of 
the most reactionary Bourbonism. 
Representing the spirit and purpose 
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of the smaller-visioned but controlling 
legislative element of the Republican 
machine, it seems to have lost all human 
touch. Sweetism makes the Tammany 
machine men in the New York Legisla- 
ture look like real leaders of the people. 
Almost any small man can be a political 
ezar under the system of rules prevailing 
in the Assembly of the State of New 
York, and he can be a very dangerous 
ezar just because he is small. The method 
of the trial of the five Socialists, the 
stupid Lusk Bills, establishing secret 
police and espionage all through the State 
over labor and school-teachers and all 
private opinion of every kind, the power- 
ful lobbies overrunning the Legislature 
under Sweetism, the entire lack of con- 
structive imagination, the chaos and dis- 
order and impotence towards the end— 
these and many other signs indicate that 
the Republican party in the State of 
New York, if it does not wish to bring 
on a catastrophe, must crush Sweetism 
and all that it stands for, and bring to 
the front in the coming campaign issues 
and leaders in touch with the vast and 
intricate needs and responsibilities of the 
time. 


OVERALLS 
i these day of columns are full 


these days of stories concerning 

the latest panacea for the high cost 
of living—overalls. In fact, we have a 
very grave suspicion that newspaper col- 
umns are much fuller of this panacea 
than the minds of the people. The pho- 
tographs, for instance, of people in over- 
alls which have decorated the news col- 
umns are so suggestive of unmussed_per- 
fection that they do not carry with them 
the conviction that they should. Two of 
these photographs, by the way, are re- 
produced in this issue of The Outlook, 
and we leave our readers to judge whether 
they were staged for the occasion or not. 

Even if the overall propaganda is some- 
thing more than a good newspaper yarn, 
we suspect that its effect upon the high 
cost of living will be something less 
than noticeable. As a measure of indi- 
vidual thrift, to eke out a stock of old 
clothes u::til the price of garments begins 
to descend, the overall may serve a useful 
purpose. Beyond that the overall cam- 
paign signifies nothing but a futile protest 
against present conditions ; and a protest 
which does not lead to effective action is 
bad psycholégy and bad business. 

What is really needed is indicated by a 
story which a manufacturer of a product 
essential to the building of homes recently 
told to an editor of The Outlook. Te said: 
“There is a certain raw material which we 
need badly. If we do not secure a supply 
within the next two weeks, we will have 
to shut down part of our plant. This raw 
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material is brought to us by boat from the 
South. We have a large supply ordered 
and on its way from a Southern port. 
In fact, the shipment has been on its way 
for some time, for the steamer which is 
carrying it has made four trips to New 
York without being able to unload this 
vital supply for our business. It cannot 
unload here because of the tie-up of strike 
conditions on the wharves. It does not 
unload at the other end of the journey, 
for there is always an optimistic feeling 
that ‘next trip conditions will be better.’ ” 

The cost of taking that raw material 
on a yachting trip will be paid for by 
some one. We doubt whether the steam- 
ship company will pay for it. We are 
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sure that the manufacturing company 
will, quite properly, pass the cost of the 
delay along to its customers if it can. 
The man who buys the finished product 
to use in the repair or building of houses 
will not be slow about passing the addi- 
tional cost along to his tenants. In the 
end the cost of this adventure in trans- 
portation will percolate down to the very 
freight-handlers or the very employers 
who made the original useless expenditure 
necessary. 

The cost of living will come down only 
when the cost of production leads the 
decline. We fail to see how the overall 
campaign can do much to get the proces- 
sion started. 


THRIFT—INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, GOVERNMENTAL 


Governor Lowden, of Illinois, called 

attention to the necessity of prac- 
ticing thrift. As he himself has practiced 
thrift for Illinois during his Governor- 
ship of that State, his remarks had 
special weight. He urged clergymen to 
preach sermons against “the present 
orgy of extravagant buying and the im- 
portance of cultivating thrift;”’ called 
the women of that State to make clear 
the manner in which they may co-operate 
to prevent further increase in the cost 
of living by abstention from the pur- 
chase of luxuries so that more labor may 
be released for the production of. essen- 
tials; recommended first the adoption of 
a budget system for family finances as 
an intelligent check upon extravagant 
buying, and then personal marketing, a 
knowledge of fair market prices and the 
adherence to them in purchasing. 

The latest number of “ The Annals” 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science deals largely with 
this subject, and comprises many articles 
of value on individual, social, and gov- 
ernmental thrift. From this number we 
extract a few significant facts and perti- 
nent suggestions : 


R Corernoe in New York City, 


The present period has not been 
characterized by habits of personal thrift 
on the part of the American public. 
Savings deposits have increased, but not 
in proportion to the general increase in 
prices. A considerable part of the Gov- 
ernment’s war issues is still in the 
hands of the banks. Here they have 
aggravated living costs by their use as 
collateral for bank loans, the proceeds of 
which have been used for speculation. 


During the war we accustomed our- 
selves to doing without, to buying care- 
fully, to using economically. But with 
the close of the war came reaction. “ A 
veritable orgy of extravagant buying is 
going on. Reckless spending takes the 
place of saving, waste replaces conserva- 
tion; demands for shorter hours and 
greater profits increase; and all this in 
the face of an appalling shortage of goods 
throughout the world.” 


But mere saving is not thrift. Thrift is 
to the individual what conservation is to 
the nation. “ It does not consist in hoard- 
ing resources, but in their wise use. The 
weekly wage properly spent is thrift, even 
though not a penny may have been put 
into a savings account or the purchase of 
a home. . . . If a worker has borrowed 
from his fund of physical energy to put 
money in a savings account, it is a disas- 
trous form of thrift ; he has merely taken 
a part of his vital resource and turned it 
into property. The underpaid workman 
will not find the way out of his difficulty 
in a thrift policy which compels him to 
tighten his own belt.” Hence the demand 
for shorter hours, higher standards of 
living, and a co-operative commonwealth 
to be reached, not through saving, but 
through wise spending, is not inconsistent 
with true thrift. This is the advantage of 
the co-operative movement ; it does not 
inculcate the kind of thrift which results 
in low standards of living, and does not 
unduly depress consumption during the 
saving period. One of the contributors to 
this thrift programme, Professor Hansen, 
suggests an extension through Govern- 
ment in order to increase home ownership : 


The Federal Farm Loan Act makes 
provision for the utilization of the co- 
operative credit of the Nation for the 
laudable purpose of helping farmers to 
become landowners. Why hoald not the 
Nation’s credit be mobilized in some sim- 
ilar fashion for the purpose of assisting 
our citizens to become home-owners ? 


Governmental thrift no less than indi- 
vidual thrift is necessary to National 
prosperity. Professor Zook, of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, points out that the 
sale of the 1918 series of War Savings 
Stamps exceeded $1,015,000,000. This 
splendid success made men feel that the 
stamp system should be continued to show 
to Americans that thrift was as necessary 
after the war as during the war. Had 
individual thrift thus been properly de- 
veloped our Governmental situation would 
be different from what it is. But the 
number of stamps sold during 1919 fell 


far below the mark set for that year in 
1918. Together with this came a realiza- 
tion of three things: (1) The prodigious 
seale of our public expenditures ; (2) the 
unprecedented weight of our direct tax 
levies ; (3) the excessive volume of our 
Governmental borrowing. 


Before the war about one-sixth of the 


wealth annually produced by us was 
saved, and practically all accrued to the 
Nation’s industrial and financial capital 
account. But during the war much, if 
not most, of our customary industrial 
expansion was suspended. Any increase 
in individual savings was absorbed by 
the Government and used directly or in- 
direetly in furtherance of war production. 
Thus “ most of the savings appropriated 
for public use in the time of our war 
emergency represent something which, 
from the point of view of the Nation’s 
peace-time economy, must be regarded as 
unproductive expenditure and economic 
waste.” 

Aside from the evident lesson of saving 
as applied to individuals or to societies, 
the American Government needs not only 
to save but to look facts in the face. It 
can do so by establishing what it has 
never yet had, a National budget. At the 
present time the head of the bureaus in 
the departments at Washington prepare 
estimates of alleged necessary expenses 
and send them to the heads of the depart- 
ment. In some eases, as Mr. Charles Wal- 
lace Collins, the author of “ A National 
Budget System,” points out, this head 
may order certain reductions in the esti- 
mates of a bureau, “ but this is excep- 
tional.” ‘The estimates are sent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is re- 
quired to classify them and have them 
printed in the “ Book of Estimates,” but 
he has no power to review the estimates 
or to suggest reductions. He transmits 
the “ Book of Estimates” to the House 
of Representatives, but does not inelude 
in it an estimate of the revenues and 
suggestions for new taxation, if neces- 
sary. When the estimates reach the 
House, they are given to a number of 
independent appropriating committees. 
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Fourteen appropriation bills follow, sue- 
ceeded later in the year by one or more 
deficiency bills. The reporting commit- 
tees do not consult with each other in the 
course of their work, nor, as Mr. Collins 
says, “do any of them attempt to gain a 
view of the finances of the thd see 
as a whole.” The result of course is un- 
necessary expenditure, wastefulness, and 
extravagance. 

Thrift demands that the Government 


HE following letter has come to me _ 


from an Unknown Friend: 


I want to ask you if some time 
you won’t tell us what your theory is as 
to “why we are here at all.” This is a 
sincere question, in my mind. 

I have a dear little son (born after 
his father’s death). I sometimes think, 
“ What was the use of bringing him 
into the world?” I would not have 
considered for a moment of doing 
otherwise. But the question recurs to 
me, “ What’s the use? Why are we 
here; why did God create earth?” 
Hot to have an answer to this question 
is disconcerting to any other philosophy 
which I build up. No doubt I could 
find an answer in the Bible if I only 
knew how to find it. I can’t seem to in- 
terpret the Bible to my satisfaction. 


It were well if more men and women 
asked themselves this wise question. The 
differing answers which are given to it 
create not only different schools of phi- 
losophy, but, what is much more impor- 
tant, different standards of life and con- 
duet. 

I have recently been reading Alexan- 
der Black’s story “The Great Desire.” 
It interprets dramatically the different 
desires which control us and the different 
answers which our would-be public teach- 
ers give to this question, “ Why are we 
here?” The Socialist replies : 


Socialism has had a thousand, maybe 
ten thousand, definitions. Yet what So- 
cialists want is simple enough. That does 
not make it easy to describe that want. 
Gravitation or electrolysis is simple, too. 
But they are not easy to describe. How- 
ever,... I think we may say that 
the Socialists want applied brother- 
hood. Not merely brotherhood talk 
but brotherhood practice—not merely 
a sentiment or even a system, but a 
life expressing brotherhood. I think 
we may say that the Socialists want 
co-ordinated liberty, opportunity safe- 
guarded by true equality; a fruit of 
labor assured by a common glory of 
labor, peace assured by common need 
and common cause, happiness not as a 
private gift, but as a public blessing. 


This desire for “ happiness, not as a 
}vivate gift, but as a public blessing,” 
tie Anarchist repudiates with scorn : 
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adopt a plan which will centralize exeeu- 
tive responsibility and control, and direct 
the President to submit to Congress at 
the beginning of each session a National 
budget, to contain an estimate of the 
Government’s revenues, with recommen- 
dations for new taxation if these revenues 
are insufficient to meet the estimated and 
necessary expenditures. The co-ordination 
and revision of the estimates should be 
done through a budget bureau by highly 
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BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
WHY ARE WE HERE? 


Happiness! ... What is it ? It is 
a dream, a name, an illusion... at 
most, of course, an effect. ... The need 
_ written in every living form and every 
art of every living form, the need sigh- 
ing, singing, gnawing, struggling, aspir- 
ing throughout the whole cycle of 
created things, is the need for self- 
expression. You don’t ask the flowers to 
be happy—you ask them to be them- 
selves—each, utterly in its own way... . 
I want self-expression for all the crea- 
tures of the earth on the terms they can 
naturally make—without diagrams in- 
vented by self-appointed viceroys of an 
impossible god. . . . This is why I am 
an Anarchist. This is what Anarchism 
means. Every individual opposition to 
the existing order of things is illuminated 
by the spiritual light of Anarchism. It 
is the philosophy of the sovereignty of 
the individual. 


If happiness is what we are here for, 
this is a very ill-ordered world. For sor- 
row is written on every page of the book 
of life which humanity is writing. The 
babe comes into life through a door of 
pain. His first voice is a ery. And when 
his drama ends, though his last expres- 
sion may be a smile, the wife and children 
and friends that surround him struggle 
in vain to suppress all expressions of 
their poignant grief. 

The youth sits at life’s loom and plans 
to weave a fabric of beauty, with golden 
and silver threads running through it. 
But somehow a black thread gets into the 
wool and no pattern comes off the loom 
as the weaver planned it. Life is never 
satisfying ; is not meant to be satisfying. 
** Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward.” It is many hundred years 
since that sentence was written. And the 
intervening centuries have confirmed its 
truth, 

If we have the Christian faith, we be- 
lieve that the Father shares the sorrows 
of his children. Sorrow is not a human 
accident, but a divine design. 

Nor are we here merely for self-expres- 
sion. I doubt whether any one who 
reads this article desires merely to ex- 
press himself. Most of us often wish to 
repress ourselves and always wish that 
we might be more worth expressing. We 
ask the flowers, but not the weeds, to be’ 
themselves ; and he is either marvelous 
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trained experts protected in their position 
by the Civil Service rules. There should 
also be provided an independent audit of 
the Government accounts. With such a 
system we might have Governmental 
thrift. Without some such plan Govern- 
ment thrift is not to be expected; is, 
indeed, almost impossible. 

These suggestions all come from men 
who are experts in the field of economic 
and social science. 


in his saintliness or marvelous in his 
self-conceit who has no consciousness that 
there are undesirable weeds in himself to 
be rooted out. He is sure to be conscious 
of undesirable weeds in his neighbors. 
He has no admiration for the petulance 
or the passion in his boy; none for the 
greed in the tradesman who cheats him. 
Self-expression may mean wrecking a 
railway train, dynamiting a printing 
office, or flooding a mine. It may mean, 
and often has meant, robbery or assassina- 
tion. In the German nation it meant 
wholesale brigandage and a World War. 
Unbalanced by a desire for self-restraint, 
it means crime or lunacy. 

We are not here for happiness. Happi- 
ness is an incident, not an end. We are 
not here for self-expression. Self-expres- 
sion and self-repression must work to- 
gether or the end is death. We are here 
for self-development. Creation, it has 
been well said, is not a product, but a 
process. Man is in the making. And 
here we see only the beginnings. What 
the end will be we do not know. Perhaps 
there is no end. Perhaps growth is an 
eternal process. 

This process of self-development begins 
with man’s birth and ends only with his 
death. He learns love from his mother, 
law from his father, reverence from both. 
He learns lessons from his brothers and 
sisters which others cannot teach him. 
It is easier to bring up four children than 
one, for they learn from each other. He 
goes to school and learns from the play- 
ground as wellas from the school-room ; he 
goes to college, and college life gives him 
more preparation for manhood than any 
one recitation room, perhaps more than all 
of them combined. The preacher, the news- 
paper, the books, are not his only nor even 
his chief teachers. A savings bank will 
do more to teach him thrift than a school- 
teacher; if the school-teacher wishes to 
teach thrift, he establishes a school sav- 
ings bank. A railway will do more to 
teach him punctuality than a church, for 
if he is late to church he can always get a 
seat, but if he is late at the station the 
train is gone. Unless he is exceptionally 
stupid, if he is a merchant he learns the 
meaning of honesty, if alawyer the mean- 
ing of justice, if a doctor the nature of the 
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body and the medicinal value of a coura- 
geous spirit, if a soldier the splendor of 
devotion to a great cause and the supreme 
value of self-sacrifice.. And all the time 
the successes and the disappointments, 
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the joys and the sorrows—and generally 
the sorrows more than the joys—are 
teaching him the meaning of life as in 
“The Great Desire” it was taught to 
Anson. 
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“ The Great Desire is the desixe to find 
God.” “ The way to God is through love.” 

Life is a school ; character is the end ; 
sorrow, disappointment, disaster, are 
teachers ; death is graduation. 


THE MENACE OF THE LUSK BILLS 


BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


The so-called Lusk Bills in the New York Legislature were the 
aftermath of the Lusk Committee’s investigation into seditious activi- 
ties in the State of New York during the war. They represent 
drastic and futile remedies of the sort that 
politicians often seek to employ after a period of struggle for 


HE first of these bills, taken in con- 
| nection with the statute against 
seditious activities passed during 
the war, establishes a bureau of secret 
police under the supervision of the Attor- 
ney-General. During the war the action 
of this secret police and the appropriated 
funds were under the ‘final control of the 
Governor. Under this bill, and taken in 
connection with its companion proposals, 
the Attorney-General’s office may easily 
harbor a practically uncontrolled and 
permanent institution of inquisition and 
repression of every sort of genuine free- 
dom of opinion in time of peace. Its 
agents may scurry into every corner of 
the State over the heads of district attor- 
neys of the counties in the quest of symp- 
toms of sedition or disloyalty. 

The second of these bills extends the 
most rigid censorship of the educational 
Board of Regents over the ideas of all 
private schools, institutions, groups, asso- 
ciations of every sort which meet for 
discussion and instruction. Anything 
whatever within the domain of private 
education which the Board of Regents in 
its infinite wisdom might regard as in- 
imical to the public interest could not be 
taught or discussed. This is a vast ex- 
tension of power, and if intended only to 
meet a single instance or group of in- 
stances of disloyalty is like forging a 
triphammer to kill a fly. The rigorous 
supervision of what is discussed and 
taught in the public- school. system. is-of 
course entirely proper. Those subjects 
and ideas upon which the public mind is 
not generally agreed should be excluded 
from the public school curriculum. Jews 
and Catholics and Protestants all con- 
tribute to the support of the public 
schools, and matters in controversy be- 
tween them are naturally and properly 
excluded. The State cannot permit 
Democratic or Republican or Socialist 
doctrines to be taught in the schools in 
any partisan way. But into the domain 
ef voluntary groups and associations out- 
side the public school system, and into 
adult thinking generally in the colleges 
and universities, no free state has ever 
entered with its censorship of ideas save 
in those extremely rare instances in which 
disloyalty and sedition were clearly the 
underlying purpose. Here the existing 
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narrower-visioned 


provisions of the educational law passed 
during the war give already every oppor- 
tunity to the Department of Education 
to weed out sedition both in text-books 
and teachers. 

The State of New York has alway: 
regarded private schools, institutions, 
groups, associations, colleges, universities, 
as schools of experiment in new methods, 
new ideas, in which the utmost rational 
freedom of thought and utterance should 
be permitted. This is the only way that 
the world of thought and of progress has 
ever advanced. This proposed Lusk bill 
marches human thinking in the goose- 
step. Nothing like it has ever been pro- 
posed in America, and nothing more 
hopelessly contrary to American ideals of 
freedom and progress has ever been con- 
ceived. It is contrary to every known 
principle of the development of human 
thinking. Taken in connection with the 
bureau of secret police, this bill furnishes 
a complete machinery for the lock-step- 
ping of the human mind in line with the 
economic, social, ethical, or political pre- 
conceptions of any group which happens 
to be the real power in or behind the gov- 
ernment of the State. The Board of Re- 
gents is, and usually has been, made up of 
admirable men under the present system 
of freedom, but the Board of Regents is 
elected by the legislative machine, and is 
dependent for its sustenance upon the 
ruling government, and might easily be 
degraded under the terms of this bill into 
a perfect engine for the repression of free 
opinion. 

The first bill, creating a bureau of 
secret police, would make America Rus- 
sian after the manner of the Czar. The 
second bill would make America Prussian 
after the manner of William the Hohen- 
zollern. The only answer that has been 
made or that can be made is that these 
measures will not be carried out accord- 
ing to their tenor; that they will be used 
only to strike at certain things which the 
ruling group in the government at the 
time does not like. In that case, these 
measures are more dangerous still in their 
demonstration of the inequality of law. 
The passing of laws of an extreme kind 
upon the theory that they will be executed 
in the diseretion of officials against the 
influences which the ruling group in the 


national safety. The country had tragic and memorable experiences 
of the same kind following the Civil War and the American Revo- 
lution. It is believed that the naturally sound sense of Governor 
Smith will lead him to veto these dangerous and un-American 
proposals.—TueE Epirors. 


government at the time does not like, 
reduces law to such an inequality and 
absurdity that no intelligent and fair- 
minded man could respect it. 

The true American theory of govern- 
ment is not a governinent of repression 
from above, nor is it government by the 
mass mind. It is organized self-control. 
Far better to allow the American people 
their traditional freedom of discussion 
and instruction. Men win self-control 
only out of freedom and wide information 
about things as they are. The sporadic in- 
stances of sedition and disloyalty and 
threatened violence should be dealt with 
in our time with an iron hand, but not by 
such a process as this of the subverting 
of human freedom. 

The third Lusk bill expressly charges 
the Board of Regents to investigate and 
license the loyalty of all the public school 
teachers of the State. This is a vast un- 
dertaking and a vast extension of the 
powers of inquisition from the top. Under 
the law as it now is, the State Depart- 
ment of Education licenses the general 
qualifications of a teacher. Nobody but a 
citizen can be a teacher as the law now 
is; and the person who is a citizen is 
assumed to be loyal until the contrary is 
proved, and there is abundant machinery 
already to determine this. Under this new 
bill no teacher is assumed to be loyal 
until he or she is investigated and licensed 
by the power at the top. This again is not 
America. It is Prussia and Russia. The 
secret police, the censorship of the ideas of 
all voluntary groups meeting for discus- 
sion and instruction, the searching out of 
alleged disloyalty of labor in the mills 
and factories and teachers in the schools 
in every corner of the State in time of 
peace, the espionage, the secret persecu- 
tion, the open door for spies and enemies 
to allege secret information—such a sys- 
tem, so contrary to American thought 
and tradition, would soon arouse a tre- 
mendous resentment and vast rebellion in 
the mass of the loyal people of the State 
and the country. 

I heartily share the fierce resentment 
which burns in the hearts of true Ameri- 
cans against anybody or anything which 
is against this Government of ours. With 
all its faults, it is the best government in 
the world and the only real hope of the 
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world. I am utterly opposed to the satu- lightened men wish to destroy. The cur- heritage that it is. But bills like these, 


’ ration of American opinion by the dan- rent and disquieting protest against which involve unwise assertion of gov- 
' '  gerous ideas about industry and govern- American institutions is a protest based ernmental powers of repression and in- 
ment which come out of Russia and out upon the belief that these institutions fa- quisition and suspicion, only solidify the 
of wild and unbridled radicalism any- vor inequality, that they are organized for discontent of the time into a fixed and 
where. the protection of the few as against a widened opinion that this is a govern- 
What I protest against is the utter greater enjoyment of happiness upon the ment against the multitude. On the other 
futility of the methods of remedy here part of the many. There have been and hand, the more you convince men that 
proposed. They arouse a hundredfold there are influences of this base character they enter through the institutions of 
more unbalanced radicalism than they in American politics and government, but America into freedom and equality and 
allay. These bills embody policies that the American people in the end have al- the square deal, the less possible it be- 
# through all history have developed and ways been able to dominate them. And comes for any to say that this is a Gov- 
engendered the very thing that en- that is what made America the glorious ernment organized against liberty. 
S 
. 
' || GOVERNOR LOWDEN AS A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 
. BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 
1 
“ This is the fifth in The Outlook’s series of articles describing 14; the third, on Hiram Johnson, by Elbert F. Baldwin, appeared 
Presidential candidates. The first, on Leonard Wood, by Lawrence in the issue for April 21; and the fourth, on Calvin Coolidge, by 
;. F. Abbott, appeared in the issue for March 17; the second,on Her- Bruce Barton, was published in the issue for April 28.—Tur 
" bert Hoover, by Julius H. Barnes, appeared in the issue for April Eprrors. 
, PERSONALITY after, graduating from that college, he not mature for half a century. They 
. N Frank Orren Lowden you seca man Was gain valedictorian of his lass” will therefore naturally not plant thet 
of medium height, of somewhat stock n later life valedictorians rather belie rthes® « : rage 
1 | but not bulky figure, erect, poem | the brilliant promise of their early years. ee SS X - so 
. muscular, and of alert stride. His face is Not so Frank Lowden. Admitted to the wane al SS eo cele 
. C ; : planted to trees in half a century 
.- strong ; he looks at you with clear eyes. Chicago bar, and outranking all who were they would produce enough timber tosup- 
d “A determined man,” you say to your- examined at that time, he soon became a ply our own needs. . . . If the State es 
h + self; and you add, “A plain business promising young lawyer; indeed, before exempt these lands from taxation on con- 
y man, alive to the issues of his job and of long he actually occupied the chair of Fed- dition that they were planted to trees, 
g the day.” eral Jurisprudence in Northwestern Law with the provision that when the trees 
As he begins to speak you get no School, the successor of the Union College were harvested a proper tax would be 
. rhetoric and eloquence; instead, delib- of Law. Lowden Hall was named for him. — - the = much of such 
d erate, terse good sense. He seemsa safe Within a dozen years after graduation he re a ne permanent 
x ; Fs F ° . ‘8, a source of revenue to their 
JI man; you have the impression that he had built up a lucrative practice. He or- pce en page sie Pag 
- might make a safe President. But he ganized two now famous business corpora- 
“i seems an inelastic man. tions, the National Biscuit Company and GOVERNOR 
“ His personality is dignified, but he im- the American Radiator _Company . He In 1916 Lowd tel Wheaties 
t- presses you, just the same, as being a had thus laid the foundation of his finan- ee eee ee ane 
~ . of Illinois by almost 150,000 majority. 
al good fellow. His is the handshake of a cial fortune. : , Trestene I It a o. te 
. corn-husker. He came honestly by that In 1896 he married Miss Florence F a a Se — 
nt handshake; he is farmer bred. Pullman. Though his greatest political *OVOWS: 
S His life-story can be sketched in three handicap has been the tracition of the Let me heartily congratulate you. I 
rae words—poverty, struggle, success. He is Pullman car wealth, he has ecntinued to earnestly ba ae yeh oo eg ott " 
y fifty-nine years old* He was born at support his own family. shi ot Wee Tad takes Ga me 
Ww Sunrise, Minnesota. His father was the CONGRESSMAN shall help bring the Republicans far 
al countryside blacksmith. The father and enough forward to enable us to hold the 
1d his neighbors built a schoolhouse, and From 1906 to 1911 Lowden scrved - Progressives far enough back to keep a 
ot there it was that young Frank learned member of Congress. His point of view substantial alignment. 
- his A B C’s. was revealed by his affirmative vote on This ‘was G or a 
of Then his parents moved to Iowa, the such measures as those prohibiting child a a Sa > ne © 
“| seven-year-old boy trudging beside their labor in the District of Columbia, estab- I thank you from the bottom of my 
of “prairie schooner.” In the Iowan sum- _ lishing postal savings banks, and creating heart for your note. You have staked 
ist mers the lad helped his father with the Bureau of Mines. During that time I exactly, it seems to me, the problem, and 
wes , ; , : fficient I want to work with you to the fullest 
Is farming and in the winters did chores used to hear about him as an e - estent te totes te hale eaieo th 
of to earn his schooling. At fifteen years of member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- ys P : 
“ age he was able to teach a school. He did tee he proposed and actually put through To show what Lowden _thought of 
=a so for five years, and gained the funds Congress a law providing for the pur- Roosevelt one may take this summary 
mg for further education. Saving and study- chase of legation and embassy sites from an address by the Governor in Feb- 
ht ing, he entered the University of Iowa abroad. People who assert that he is not ruary, 1919: 
"e- and was graduated valedictorian of his “up” in foreign affairs may at least el Great events are ever connected 
in class. member this. He also showed himself a with his name, but the greatest of all was 
te But the struggle for education was not true conservationist. He planted some Theodore Roosevelt himself. It was not 
over. To raise money enough to study five hundred thousand trees on his estate so much what he did as what he was. 
- law he had still to teach; then he be- because, as he. said, . hundreds of thou- For, during all his life, he was the light- 
a ) came a law clerk in Chicago at $8 a sands of acres in Illinois are better suited ey the political sky which purified 
we week, He made enough to enter the to forestry than to anything else.” He the air. 
th Union College of Law at Chicago. He added a word concerning a reform long When Lowden was running for Gov- 
a completed the two-year course in one urged by all forestry friends : ‘ernor, he sent out a lot of workers over 
he year. He took first prizes in scholarship Private owners of land will not con- the State. He furnished them with auto- 





and oratory, and, what is more, two years 





tent themselves with a crop which does 


mobiles and paid them well. After the 
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GOVERNOR LOWDEN, OF ILLINOIS (LEFT), IN ANIMATED CONVERSATION WITH SENATORS KEYES, 
JONES, AND McCORMICK, IN WASHINGTON 


campaign one of these men came to 
Lowden’s office in Springfield. 

“T worked hard for you, didn’t I, 
Governor?” he asked. 

Lowden admitted it. Thereupon the 
visitor asked for the appointment of a 
friend of his to a certain office. Now it 
was Lowden’s turn. 

“I paid you, and paid you well for your 
work, didn’t 1?” he demanded. 
The man replied, “ Yes.” 

ernor went on: 

“The reason I did ‘that was so that I 
would have no strings tied to me; so that 
no one could ask me to repay a personal 
debt with a public office. This friend of 
yours may be just the man I want, and if 
he is I will be glad to appoint him. But 
if I do it it will be because of his fitness, 
and not because of any service you ren- 
dered me in the campaign.” 

Lowden promised little. He fulfilled 
much. Recently in The Outlook I pointed 
out Governor Johnson’s achievements as 
recorded in Californian legislation. It is 
also a satisfaction to mention some laws 


The Gov- 


passed under Governor Lowden’s admin- 
istration in I]linois : 

A Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

A Child Labor Act. 

A mine-worker’s measure providing 
for first aid equipment at mines. 

A law extending the establishment of 
free employment offices to include towns 
of 25,000 inhabitants or over. 

The development of vocational and 
other educational measures. 

An act permitting farmers and dairy- 
men to enter into collective bargaining. 

The so-called “ Blue Sky Laws” to 
srotect the public against unsound or dis- 
ever eae promotions. 

The abolition of the Board of Equali- 
zation of twenty-five members and the 
establishment of a tax commission of 
three members. 

Highway and waterway laws. 

Calling a Constitutional Convention 
(now in session) to draft a new Consti- 
tution. 

Outside of Illinois the new budget sys- 
tem has attracted much attention. The 
head of the Illinois Department of Fi- 
nance prepares a budget of estimated 
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expenditures and receipts to be submitted 
to each regular session of the General 
Assembly, the Illinois State Legislature, 
and he begins the preparation of the 
budget two years in advance. “He is 
constantly gathering information,” says 
Governor Lowden, “ to enable him intel- 
ligently to judge what the appropriation 
should be for the next biennium. His 
budget is submitted to me, and by me in 
turn transmitted to the General Assem- 
bly.” This was certainly a change from 
the old way, when any official who wanted 
to expend public money made an estimate 
and submitted it directly to the Legis- 
lature without any one’s revision. Because 
of the budget system and the centralized 
administration, the tax rate has dropped 
from ninety cents on a hunpdred-dollar 
valuation in 1917 to sixty cents in 1919. 
In January, 1917, the available cash in 
the State treasury was something over 
$500; two years later it was nearly 
$13,000,000. 

The State’s centralized administration 
was seen in the transformation, within 
sixty days after Lowden took office, of the 
former 125 agencies and bureaus of Gov- 
ernment, with their special parasites and 
political hangers-on, into nine Govern- 
ment departments. The results of the 
new rule have surpassed expectations ; 
indeed, the Non-Partisan Legislative 
Voters’ League of Illinois, a body not 
overmuch given to praise, declares : 

Much of the credit is due to Governor 

Lowden. He gave valuable assistance to 
the lawmakers at every turn.... He 
has also exercised a strong... influence 
for the benefit of the public through the 
atmosphere of efficiency which he has 
done much to create at Springfield. 


One reason for this atmosphere was 
the co-operation induced between capi- 
tal and labor. The Governor created 
an Industrial Commission of five mem- 
bers, two selected from the employers, 
two from the employees. and the fifth 
from the public at large. His theory was 
that these five men, sitting around the 
same table, would get into such satisfac- 
tory relationship that if a strike came 
they would be in a frame of mind to 
discuss the issue calmly. Despite this, 
a strike threatened violence—the steel 
strike. The people were panic-stricken ; 
they thought the disorder called for 

sidiers. Governor Lowden said : 

Soldiers will always be needed, and 
must be used if they are the only means 
to maintain the law, for at whatever cost 
the law must remain supreme. Let it be 
remembered, however, that every time 
outside force in any community is em- 
ployed it is a confession of weakness in 
the foundations, in fact, of our institu- 
tions. A municipality must learn to gov- 
ern itself when lawlessness appears. In- 
steal of meeting to pass resolutions 
calling for troops, its Chamber of Com- 
merce and other civic organizations 
should organize themselves into defen- 
sive forces and offer themselves to the 

—~ officers in their city to uphold the 

aw. : 

When the municipalities appealed to 
the Governor for protection, he assured 
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them that the militia was ready to go to 
them on an hour’s notice, but that, first, 
the town’s authorities should use every 
endeavor to preserve order. When duty 
was thus shown to them, all used every 
endeavor. The troops were ready, but 
they were not needed. Law and order 
were preserved, and Illinois was the 
only one of the large steel-manufac- 
turing States which was free from violent 
outbreak. 

Lowden is always definite. There is no 
doubt where he stands. John. Walker, 
President of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor, says of him : 


He has not always given us what we 
wanted, but he has always given usa 
hearing and said what he would do and 
what he would not do. We could always 
find out where he was. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


As a Presidential candidate one can 
also find out where Lowden is. He said 
to me the other day: “ Present conditions 
in America bring two elemental questions 
to the fore : ' 

“ The first is, Shall we have law and 
order ? 

“The second is, Shall we have one 
hundred per cent Americanism ? 

“These questions are intimately re- 
lated. All good Americans should in- 
stantly resist every sign of disloyalty and 
disorder. 

“In addition there are other problems 
before us. One is to reduce the high cost 
of living. Now you cannot do that until 
you reduce the high cost of government, 
for you cannot reduce taxes until you 
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reduce that high cost of government. It is 
high because of extravagance and _ be- 
cause gf overlapping work. Why not 
apply modern business principles to gov- 
ernmenial methods? Here in Washing- 
ton, instead of ten distinct Government 
departments there are very many over- 
lapping bureaus. All this unnecessary 
overlapping and extravagant expendi- 
ture should be abolished. A Federal 
budget on the plan of the one established 
in Illinois under my Governorship would 
mean a saving of millions of dollars a 
year to the Government. 

* Another question is that of the League 
of Nations. t believe in the passage of 
the League of Nations Covenant with 
reservations. I defend the action of Sena- 
tors who insisted upon reservations to 
the charter submitted to them. Without 
them the League would have become a 
superstate. It would have overawed and 
might have overcome the American Re- 
public. When the Republican party is 
in power, we shall, I hope, proceed to 
establish this machinery for adjusting 
international differences. The Republi- 
can party will, I trust, have the wisdom 
and the courage to take up the great 
work of the Hague Conferences and 
carry on that work until the wars of the 
future shall be reduced to a minimum. 
Even as modified by the reservations, 
the League of Nations charter hardly 
takes the best form. It should be a judi- 
cial rather than a political organization. 
If the Treaty is ratified by us, and Amer- 
ica becomes a party tothe League, we will 
have an opportuuity to influence its ac- 
tivities and help to modify its form. In 


LABOR AND THE .OPEN 


BY SENATOR MILES POINDEXTER 


Senator Poindexter, of the State of Washington, is a Presidential 
candidate and therefore his views on the labor question have a 


new problems have been developed 

for the decision of the American 
people. Changing conditions present new 
issues vitally affecting the destiny of the 
Nation. There are great questions in- 
volved in the approaching Presidential 
campaign which are as fundamental in 
their effect upon the policies of the Gov- 
ernment and the status of our people as 
any erisis through which we have passed, 
- excepting dur struggle for freedom in 

776. 

One great question which is pressing 
upon the attention of the American peo- 
ple is the freedom of labor and industry. 
By that I mean the right of a working- 
man to work, to support himself and his 
family, and that he shall not be denied 
employment because he belongs to a labor 
union, or because he does not belong to 
one; and the right of the employers of 
labor, in the industries upon which our 
prosperity depends, to the protection of 
the law against intimidation and violence 
in -he settlement of industrial disputes. 


(r= of the turmoil of the war many 


To this may be added, as perhaps a more 
important phase of the question, the in- 
terests of the general public in the rule 
of the people as a whole, through Consti- 
tutional means rather than, by a special 
class, through the coercion of physical 
force. 

The war has given a powerful impetus 
to the movement for the so-called “ dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” It takes dif- 
ferent forms, and is sometimes openly 
avowed, as in the ease of the Bolsheviki 
of Russia and their followers in this coun- 
try, and sometimes disguised, as is the 
movement of many labor organization 
leaders claiming to be conservative, who 
insist that all controversies affecting the 
wages, hours, or other conditions of labor 
must be settled by the labor unions them- 
selves, and that in enforcing their claims 
the employees must have the right to cut 
off production of essential industries, to 
bring transportation to a standstill, and 
by this means deny the necessities of life 
to the people. 

The strikes which dislocated our indus- 
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time it may realize our aspirations for 
peace and justice.” 

Lowden has been farmer, lawyer, busi- 
ness man, teacher, legislator, executive. 
In each of these spheres he has been a 
success, but especially as an executive. 
And the significant thing about that sue- 
cess is the fact that in Illinois he has 
solved some of the very problems he would 
be called upon to solve as President. 

In general, Lowden, one may say, stands 
for Roosevelt’s aims through Hamiltonian 
methods. But a friend of mine, an Illinois 
farmer, thus criticises him: 


The only fault I find with Lowden is 
that he does not go after some things in 
more or less the Roosevelt way. He 
would make a good President and give 
a splendid business administration. He 
has convictions and cannot be moved 
from what he knows is right, though he 
is always open to suggestion. He is about 
forty per cent conservative and other- 
wise progressive. He is not at all reac- 
tionary, and is liberal in‘many respects 
—quite liberal in some—but is not spec- 
tacular and does not act quite so quickly 
as some of the rest of us might. 


With regard to domestie affairs, Low- 
den may very possibly be more conserva- 
tive than are Wood and Hoover; cer- 
tainly he is far more conservative than is 
Johnson. With regard to foreign affairs 
he is less a citizen of the world than are 
Hoover and Wood and more than is 
Johnson. 

Should Lowden become the Republican 
nominee for the Presidency the country 
might expect, if he should be elected, a 
sane and constructive Administration. 
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timely value and interest. We comment upon them elsewhere in this 
issue.— THE Epirors. 


try and delayed our productivity during 
the war were numbered by thousands. In 
the past year strikes have been in exist- 
ence, varying from month to month from 
a hundred or so to more than three hun- 
dred in existence at the same time. 

There is no doubt whatever, and it can 
be easily demonstrated, that the majority 
of these strikes have been fomented by 
radical agitators, who are not concerned 
merely with demands for increase of 
wages or reduction of hours—exorbitant 
as these demands are in many instances— 
but whose avowed purpose is to “ abolish 
the wage system.” By this they mean 
communism. 

They entertain their deluded victims 
among the workers with specious argu- 
ments to the effect that the wealth of 
the country was created by the workers, 
and from this they draw the silly con- 
clusion that it is owned by the workers 
and that the workers have a right to 
‘seize it. Strikes and sabotage, murder 
and assassination, are regarded by many of 
these leaders as legitimate means of bring- 
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ing about this result. They overlook the 
obvious fact that the accumulated wealth 
of the world is the result of the efforts of 
mankind since civilization first began, 
and even before that remote period. They 
overlook the fact that discoverers and 
statesmen, generals and inventors, scien- 
tists and artisans, as well as laborers, 
contributed in varying degree, from gen- 
eration to generation, to the present 
wealth of the world. They overlook the 
obvious fact that, even so far as labor 
itself enters into production of the myriad 
forms of modern utilities and comforts, 
it was the labor of a thousand genera- 
tions of workers, and that the share in 
this production of those who labor to-day 
is but an infinitesimal part of the whole. 
They overlook, further, the fact that, in 
great measure, if not altogether, the la- 
borer has already been paid the wages of 
his labor, a.d that the account has so 
been balanced and closed. 

Another absurdity in this modern ap- 
plication of Socialistic theories is the omis- 
sion of these Anarchist agitators to tell 
their followers that if the doctrine of 
force is invoked the communists have no 
exclusive privilege in its use; but that, 
on the contrary. one man under such a 
system would have as much right as an- 
other to seize property and other things 
he desires by force of arms or strategy, 
by sabotage, dynamite, or assassination. 

Although these union leaders may claim 
to oppose Bolshevism, the result of the 
methods they advocate by a process of 
terrorization, by subjecting the public to 
cold and hunger through the suppression 
of transportation and essential industries, 
would of course be government by the 
dictation of the employees, which is the 
same object proposed by the Communist 
Bolsheviki. If economic questions are to 
be settled in this way, it means of course 
the “ dictatorship of the proletariat,” how- 
ever much this may be denied by the labor 
leaders who advocate these methods. Such 
methods mean that industry and the prop- 
erty invested in it will be subject to the 
dictates of the employees, and this will 
open the way to the avowed object of the 
Socialists—the so-called ‘ abolishment of 
the wage system” and the establishment 
of a communistic state ; and, remarkable 
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as it may seem, this result brought about 
in this way will have been accomplished 
not by law, nor by any constitutional 
method, but by economic coercion. Fur- 
thermore, if the course marked out by 
many of the unions is adhered to it will 
mean, in effect, unless it is successfully 
resisted, that laws will be passed or re- 
pealed and executive administration di- 
rected by the same method of coercion ; 
and thus will be established, instead of a 
government by the people, a government 
by a special class. 

In 1912 this country witnessed a great 
political revolt against the undue influence 
in the government of the so-called “ in- 
visible government” of special, private, 
business interests. Control by employees 
is as abhorrent to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions as control by employers. Neither 
capital nor labor can direct by intimida- 
tion or coercion the making and adminis- 
tration of the laws, or control the settle- 
ment of industrial problems in which the 
public have a paramount interest, if our 
Government is to remain that free gov- 
ernment “of, by, for the people” of 
Abraham Lincoln. Neither can labor be 
free if a laboring man can be compelled, 
by being denied work, to submit himself 
to the control of the government of the 
unions. He should be free to pursue his 
vocation, as one of his inalienable rights 
and as essential to that “ pursuit of hap- 
piness ” of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, without discrimination, whether a 
member or not a member of a labor 
union. In the very nature of its relation to 
its members, a union is under the control 
of a few men. It is invariably controlled 
by an inner circle ; its proceedings and 
elections are governed by no law and are 
subject to no public supervision ; so if, 
by the methods of control of transporta- 
tion and industry, unions can control the 
Government itself, power will be centered 
in the hands of a few virtual dictators. 

During the pendency of the recent 
Railway Bill the open demand was made 
by certain ones of those claiming to con- 
trol labor that unless their . demands 
were granted the railways would be “tied 
up so that they never would run again.” 
Labor, as the foundation of our indus- 
trial structure, is entitled to every con- 


WHAT OF THE SOLDIER’S 


HESITATE somewhat to take up 

this problem of the soldier’s bonus; 

for I am not among the fortunate 
class which succeeded in getting across 
on the other side. Yet the proposal so 
vitally affects me as a citizen, and inci- 
dentally as one of the prospective bene- 
ficiaries of the measure, that I feel I am 
somewhat justified in speaking out. I 
am further fortified by the fact that I do 
represent some millions who were forced 
by circumstances to serve their time in 
the Army on this side. That some six- 
teen months of “squads east” in the 
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sandhills of California or Georgia in a 
fighting organization, while the real fight 
was thousands of miles away, had its bit- 
terness will be backed up by a million 
others who ached to get into the big 
game. So I believe that those who served 
their country on this side of the water 
should—with the exception of the soldiers 
who actually got into the real fighting— 
have an equal interest in any plan of 
bonus distribution. 

Why do we deserve this money? I 
have asked a good many .and tried to 
figure it out for myself, and I seem to 
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sideration—perhaps the first considera- 
tion—at the hands of the Government, 
and, in general, it has received such con- 
sideration. The Railway Bill contained 
liberal provisions for profit-sharing and 
other benefits for labor. These were op- 
posed and stricken out at the instance of 
officials of the American Federation of 
Labor, presumably because it would tend 
to lessen the control of these leaders over 
labor. A vast volume of laws for the 
improvement of the condition and remu- 
neration of labor have been enacted by 
Congress and by most of the States. 
Decent living conditions and the full op- 
portunities of citizenship for the families 
of labor are recognized by all as essential 
to the prosperity and strength of the 
Nation. Men must have the right to or- 
ganize, but they cannot be allowed to 
dictate the enactment of laws or have 
the power to decide the essential disputes 
to which they are parties. They are en- 
titled to a “square deal,” but so are em- 
ployers, and especially so is the great 
public. 

Private citizens are not allowed to settle 
their disputes by force, either applied to 
one another or to the public. In the 
interest of the peace and order of the 
community and that security of person 
and property which must be the basis of 
any state, disputants are required to sub- 
mit their differences to an impartial 
court and to abide by its decision ; so it 
must be if the perpetuity of free institu- 
tions is to prevail as to disputes between 
classes or groups of private individuals 
and in economic controversies between 
employers and employees. 

In their own interest and in the inter- 
est of the community, they cannot be 
allowed to settle their differences by the 
application of force and violence, either 
directly by arms or indirectly by subject- 
ing the community to suffering through 
the suppression of essential industries. 
Government tribunals must be estab- 
lished for the settlement of economic dis- 
putes, as they have already been estab- 
lished for the settlement of property 
disputes; and the parties to them, both 
employers and employees, must be re- 
quired to submit to the arbitrament of 
the law. 


BONUS? 


find that we can be divided into four 
classes. 

Some of us feel that we are entitled to 
a part of that money which others made 
but which we lost by our service in the 
Army. We deserve to get back part of 
what we might have earned if we had 
not been fighting at “thirty per.” But 
this claim has certain objections. Uni- 
versal danger demands universal service 
and no State is capable of giving up the 
productive effort of millions of its best 
producers and at the same time paying 
them in full for the services rendered 
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We can never expect to get back the 
money sacrificed in those stirring times. 
Many of us had the choice of staying at 
home and earning high wages or accept- 
ing the greater compensation found in 
fighting a just cause for our country. We 
chose the latter course freely and without 
reservations. It is poor sportsmanship 
now to forget all those high purposes for 
which we entered the game and claim 
that we should or can be paid in dollars 
and éents for that service. That is impos- 
sible. The real reason that many of the 
soldiers claim a bonus lies deeper than 
this. 

Then there is another class, smaller 
than the above, which demands compen- 
sation for the physical hardships or the 
mental anguish which they suffered as 
soldiers. For those who fought in the 
trenches and suffered injuries we are in 
the mood to grant almost anything they 
might ask. But for the others it is some- 
what different. It is as if a group of men 
had volunteered to fight a fire which 
threatened to engulf their homes, had 
done good work and perhaps saved much 
property and many lives, and then de- 
manded that they be paid money for the 
hardships they had experienced in saving 
their own homes. The community might 
out of. charity aid the unfortunate, but 
that help could never be on the basis of 
a bonus for their heroism. 

There is still another group—which 
probably outnumbers all the rest—con- 
sisting of those who say that so long as 
the Government has money which is go- 
ing to be passed around, they want their 
share. And they are absolutely right. 
there is one thing which a fellow learned 
in the Army—if he had notalreadylearned 
the lesson—it is that every man must look 
out for himself. If he does not grab the 
biggest piece of pie atthe mess-table, some- 
body else will. It is this class which makes 
the bonus proposal in the slightest degree 
possible. There is a large enough class of 
self-interested propagandists to keep the 
matter actively before the public until it 
becomes a common feeling that some such 
money is going to be “ divvied up.” Then 
those who mean to get their share of the 
booty come to the rescue and create 
enough pressure to put the thing over. 
That tendency 1s already beginning to 
make itself felt. The papers are telling 
of certain sections which are gradually 
swinging around to an indorsement of 
the benus plan. But here let it be noted 
that if this class simply thought the 
thing out and realized the grave conse- 
quences involved they would actively op- 
pose such a measure. The success or fail- 
ure of any bonus scheme rests upon the 
attitude of this large group. 

The last group—or perhaps it should 
be the first—is composed of those who 
are hard up or just plain “ broke.” This 
class is the one which is really justified 
in demanding some immediate action. So 
far the Government has done mighty 
little for them. Ir has, if anything, actu- 
ally worked against their welfare. The 
only means which existed to relieve the 
siiuation on demobilization—the employ- 
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ment service—was abolished by Congres- 
sional action, or rather inaction. And 
the Government put nothing in its place. 
Instead, the ex-soldiers have been largely 
left to shift for themselves as best they 
might. The way these men feel is pretty 
well expressed in a-recent letter to the 
New York “ Times” by an “ ex-Buck.” 
He says: 

“T don’t believe that any ex-service 
man expected any other recompense than 
his regular pay and the promised $60, 
but the Government’s attitude of ‘ Now 
I’m through with you—the devil with 
you, has made most of us (at least I 
know it is so in my case) ready to grab 
whatever we can get out of it.” 

Not only has the Government failed 
to retain the machinery by which these 
soldiers could obtain profitable employ- 
ment, but it has utterly failed to under- 
take any substantial measures to provide 
work for the soldier, which he must have 
or fall back on begging—and the latter 
is just what he is doing now in demand- 
ing the bonus. But don’t blame the sol- 
dier. 

Where are all those great schemes of 
reconstruction — the road-building, the 
great public improvements, which were 
promised as a means for the returned 
soldiers to earn a living? They have been 
locked away into political cold storage 
while Congressmen hunt the elusive 
Bolsheviki or study their political maps 
for the spring campaign. 

But something has been happening of 
late which has brought the politicians 
seurrying back from their hunting and 
geographical studies. A great big class 
of American voters has begun to register 
its opinion of the intolerable delay in 
providing for reconstruction. Disap- 
pointed in getting action on just and 
highly commendable measures for relief, 
they have turned to demand immediate 
action. And with this an election year, 
who dare refuse? If Congress has been 
unable to think out what should be done, 
there are others who have been thinking. 
The demands which many ex-soldiers are 


-making are clear enough. What they 


want are bonuses—either in the form of 
cash, homes, or land. But what the most 
demand now is cash. This demand has 
become so insistent and the feeling is so 
widespread that such a bonus is going to 
be granted by Congress—always timor- 
ous and obliging in an election year—that 
it is worth while going into the princi- 
ples involved and the indirect effects of 
the granting of the stupendous sum which 
will be necessary. 

First, we might as well strip for once 
and all the camouflage from this werd 
bonus—already somewhat discredited and 
rechristened by its foster parents by the 
euphonious term “adjusted compensa- 


tion.” Weshould understand and callthis . 


proposed appropriation by its right name, 
not by any aliases. It is the old pension, 
no more, no less, familiar enough— 
the pension which has drained the coun- 
try for half a century. For a pension isa 
payment made after a service has already + 
been paid for. It is money which is not 
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paid as earnings, but as a benevolence. 
The characterization may seem harsh, but 
it is an accurate description of the pro- 
posed bonus. It may be objected that 
this is a bonus which is paid only once, 
that it will not be demanded again, while 
@ pension is an annual payment. But if 
we heed that excuse we are flying in the 
face of all that history has to teach us. It 
is only necessary to recall that this is the 
second bonus since the armistice. The 
past shows clearly enough that once such 
a principle is granted + demands be- 
comeonly moreinsist« .:). The time tocheck 
such a wholesale aud permanent drain 
upon the public treasury is at the outset, 
before entry is mai‘e. For it seems that 
we face one of .we alternatives if this 
bonus proposal succeeds: either the out- 
come upon ou” credit and financial wel- 
fare will ve so disastrous that we will 
never repeat the experiment, or, if we do 
weather through, the demand for another 
and larger bonus will outdo the present 
pressure. 

Like our Civil War pensions, the pro- 
posed plan violates the essential character- 
istics of a bona-fide bonus scheme. Let us 
compare, for example, the proposed plan 
with that widely adopted in industrial 
concerns. Industrial pensions have two 
fundamental characteristics: first, they 
are based on many years of service ; and, 
second, they are paid only to those who 
are disabled or who are retiring on ac- 
count of old age. The years of service 
required are usually ¢en to twenty ; the 
ages at which the payments usually begin 
are from sixty to seventy. What about 
the pensions suggested for the soldiers of 
the late war? The term of service re- 
quired is from two months to two years ; 
the age at which payment is made is from 
twenty to thirty-five. Service measured in 
years against service measured in months ; 
infirm old men against young men in the 
height of their productive power. Merely 
to state the proposals is to show how 
fundamentally the soldiers’ pensions vio- 
late sound pension practice. 

But there is another phase of the mat- 
ter. An industrial worker does not owe 
allegiance to the firm for which he works. 
The employee may quit or the employer 
may discharge him at any time. The 
employee has the privilege of demanding 
all he can wring from his employer. The 


reverse is true of the citizen of a state, 


As the service to his country is obliga- 
tory, his right to demand full recompense 
has less basis. A man owes to his country 
a certain loyalty which in its very nature 
can have no price. To put a price upon 
that loyalty in time of war verges on 
treason itself. It may well be asked 
whether a like attitude in times of peace 
does not bear a similar taint. At the 
outbreak of the war the Government 
demanded and received every man’s un- 
stinted support without any obligation to 
render full recompense for his services. 


And no red-blooded man held back, 


though all he possessed—even life itself— 
was demanded. I cannot but feel humili- 
ated that I am one of those who ask a 
bonus for the mere sacrifice of time and 
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personal comfort while those thousands 
who gave their very lives lie sleeping 
under the white crosses in France. Nor 
do I feel such an attitude less keenly 
when I think of those who still linger 
in our hospitals or who, once more in 
“ eivies,” hobble on crutch or with cane— 
pathetic witnesses of the spirit which did 
not count the cost when the country’s 
safety and ideals were in peril. I am 
loth to believe that men made of such 
stuff will be found begging for recom- 
‘pense unless they face genuine need. 

It appears, rather, that we are facing 
another campaign like that which foisted 
the enormous Civil War pension onto the 
country. Any one who will take the pains 
to follow the gigantic lobby which 
through the years forced the issue in 
Congress until the final achievement of 
the “dollar a day” pensions will be 
struck by its similarity to the pressure 
to-day upon our lawmakers. Fully organ- 
ized, and pushing its sentimental advan- 
tage to the limit through its National 
newspaper as well as through local press- 
ure, this great organization finally built 
up the same feeling which already seems 
to pervade our recent soldiers—the idea 
that so long as the public purse was 
about to be rifled, they also wanted a 
hand in the game. The slow but exten- 
sive development of this sinister view- 
point and its long train of evil conse- 
quences should not be lost sight of by 
those who to-day are unwittingly follow- 
ing the same road. 

Surely we have not forgotten the feel- 
ing of gratification which the country 
experienced when, after the outbreak of 
the late war, legislation was passed which 
aimed to make unnecessary another pen- 
sion system such as we had learned to 
dread. This legislation provided for com- 
pensation for those wounded in battle and 
insurance for the dependents of those 
who lost their lives. Since the cessation 
of hostilities the awards and terms have 
been made more liberal. In the clarified 
atmosphere which swept self-interest and 
selfishness out of our spirits then we 
recognized truly that the task before us 
could not be met by the old methods. 
A Nation mobilized—universal military 
service! A system of pensions for this 
host was inconceivable. We would grant 
aid, therefore, only to those whose de- 
pendents were left without support or to 
those whose earning powers were im- 
paired in the supreme conflict. That this 
was a sound principle had been recog- 
nized for years, and it now found con- 
crete expression. Is it possible that we 
have again become so befogged with 
short-sighted selfishness that we are going 
back upon this principle? If we do, what 
will it involve? We. ought to face the 
matter frankly. 

Let us take the figure given by the 
strongest supporters of the proposed 
bonus measure—#2,000,000,000. 

The effect of this expenditure upon 
our economic system has already been 

retty well aired by financial authorities. 
tis said by those most closely in touch 
with our financial machinery that the 
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raising of this stupendous sum at this 
time would seriously impair our whole 
credit structure. This, in itself, should 
be sufficient argument to give pause to 
the insistent advocates of cash bonuses. 
But the indirect effects, while less spec- 
tacular, may be even more far-reaching 
and injurious to the country. 

Again, as Presidential elections loom 
in the not distant future, the old ery of 
economy goes up. But no American needs 
further argument to be convinced that 
we need economy in the Government. 
It is the application of this principle 
which hurts. 

To-day the recently appointed Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is pointing out to the 
country that false economy in certain 
lines threatens to impair the effectiveness 
of many of the most vital phases of agri- 
cultural work. The fight against the 
wheat rust, the cotton-boll weevil, hog 
cholera—all these are to suffer as the 
result of “economy.” How will the 
expenditure of two billion dollars for 
bonuses affect this? It will mean almost 
inevitably that legitimate expenditures in 
the Agricultural Teens which save 
for the Nation millions of dollars will 
be cut even more deeply. But that is not 
all. The insistent demand for economy, 
coupled with the enormous extra expenses 
of providing bonuses, will result in cur- 
tailing needed expenditures all along the 
line. We have recently passed acts pro- 
viding for vocational education and for 
Federal aid for construction of roads. 
This immensely valuable work will be 
dwarfed and curtailed. The threat at our 
institutions by ignorant and illiterate 
persons, both alien and foreign, is about 
to be met by an Americanization bill ap- 
propriating Federal aid for teaching the 
English language. This measure musi be 
sacrificed. We are developing in our 
various Federal departments service of 
untold value to the country: protection 
of the public health, increase in educa- 
tion, upon which the whole structure of 
democracy is reared, development of in- 
ternal transportation, protection and utili- 
zation of our National forests, extension 
of agricultural experiment and mine 
safety work—all these must be stunted 
and limited in their usefulness as an in- 
direct result of the proposed gigantic 
bonus issue. That this will be the almost 
inevitable outcome those associated with 
Governmental affairs know too well. 

Compare the expenditure of this great 
sum with an equal expenditure in other 
directions. The starving children of Eu- 
rope and Asia Minor ery out for food. 
We ignore the plea for some hundred 
million dollars in loans to save them from 
starvation, and at the same time talk 
lightly of giving outright twenty times 
that sum in pensions to able-bodied young 
men. Education in the United States is 
being forced into a critical position for 
lack of funds; yet we ignore this threat 
at the country’s welfare and propose 
commencing a pension system for a very 
considerable proportion of all able-bodied 
males between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five years of age! 





One cannot but think of what such an 
amount would do toward endowing uni- 
versities which are now pleading for 
funds or toward establishing some pro- 
tective system for the old and infirm or 
those who are the innocent victims of our 
industrial system. In the last month there 
was a widely advertised case in New 
York of a widow who offered her baby 
for sale for $1,000, because the State 
could not give her the necessary aid so 
that she could care for it herself. With 
the price of that child she hoped to keep 
her other children from starvation or the 
poorhouse. What would even a fraction 
of the proposed bonus grant do to assure 
a living to unknown thousands of other 
women and children in poverty like hers? 
Some day we shall move to save these, 
but.that action is put off into the more 
distant future by the adoption of this 
pension plan. So long as we are com- 
pelled to economize and pay interest on 
enormous National debts, just so long 
will measures of public welfare be re- 
tarded. Not upon this alone, but upon 
other progressive measures the blighting 
effect of such type of expenditures will 
extend on and into the years to come. 
This is the grave and sinister fact which 
should make us pause and consider our 
stand. 

We need right now a-revival of that 
spirit among ex-soldiers which stirred 
their hearts and moved them to swift 
action in 1917. We need a few hundred 
thousand volunteers who now, as then, 
are willing to move to the defense of the 
principles which must guide the hearts 
and actions of those who put the welfare 
of their country above personal gain and 
comfort. They should act instantly and 
decisively to check this invasion of a com- 
mon enemy which, once established, is 
not likely to be driven out again. 

But we should not forget that the de- 
mand of the ex-soldiers has a sound basis 
—even though the remedy which they 
propose is fraught with such grave conse- 
quences. If pensions are not given, there 
must be some measures enacted in their 
stead. The rank and file ask only a 
“fair shake,” a reasonable chance to 
make up for part of the time they lost. 
But they feel that their interests and their 
needs have been ignored too long. They 
would like to ask our lawmakers certain 
questions—and they want these questions 
answered. 

What happened to the proposal of ex- 
Secretary Lane for reclamation and settle- 
ment of land by returning soldiers? What 
has happened to the employment service 
through which the Government—which 
took the soldier from his job—should 
have replaced him? What has happened 
to business reconstruction, which should 
have been aided by ratification of the 
Treaty, or to those well-laid plans for 
renewed construction of highways and 
other public improvements which were to 
have given the soldiers a chance to earn 
their living? If we can get Congress to 
answer these questions to our satisfaction, 
we will not have to beg the Government 
for a “ hand-out.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


























(C) Underwood & Underwood 
A FRENCH PATROL IN FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY 


The French soldiers in the automobile belong to the forces which recently occupied Frankfort as a protest against the action of the German 
authorities in sending an army into the Ruhr district in the Rhine zone 
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>) Kadel & Herbert 

A DRAMATIC SCENE IN NEW YORK HARBOR—DESTRUCTION OF A SHIP BY A MYSTERIOUS FIRE, 
The Hallfried, a Norwegian steamer loaded with nitrates and paper stock, took fire at her pier and was practically destroyed, despite the 
endeavors of the fire-boats seen in the picture to extinguish the flames 














(C) Kadel & Herbert 


MOTOR-CYCLE HILL-CLIMBING CON'TEST—THE WINNING MACHINE REACHING THE TOP 


Only two out of fifty contestants, it is said, succeeded in reaching the top of the steep hill selected for this test, at Mine Hill, Dover, New 
Jersey. The road has a 50 per cent grade and is none too smooth at that 
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WOMEN GOLFERS ON THEIR WAY TO ENGLAND TO COMPETE IN BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES 


Left to right, these representatives of American athletics are : Miss Marion Hollins, holder of Metropolitan Championshin ; 
Mrs. Clarence H, Vanderbeck, Miss Mildred Caverley, Miss Rosamund Sherwood 





(C) Keystone View Co. 


JAPAN’S CHERRY TREES MAKING WASHINGTON BEAUTIFUL 


These trees were presented to the United States several years ago by the Emperor of Japan and planted around the Speedway in Washington. During 
the past few days they have presented a wonderful sight, reproducing in their new home the glories of the cherry blossom season of Japan. The 
Washington Monument is seen in the background 


ternational Underwood & Underwood 

THE YOUNGEST MEMBERS OF THE OVERALLS CLUB THE FACULTY OF A PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE IN OVERALLS 

These little girls, Poldi and Mina Sam, arethe children The entire Faculty of the Pennsylvania Military College at Chester, Pennsylvania, are seen in the 

of a Chinese actor, a member of the Cheese Club of above picture as members of the Overalls Club, Professor Wallace and Dr. Wyman, Dean of the 
New York City College, head the column 


CHECKING THE HIGH COST OF TAILORING BY WEARING OVERALLS—A POPULAR MOVEMENT THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 











S Father Kazinci and I walked 

through the Braddock alleys we 

bent our heads to the thin rain 
without speaking. I had been accompa- 
nying him on a round of parochial visits, 
and we did not talk because there seemed 
nothing adequate to say. 

From the rampart of mills rolled up 
august clouds of smoke; this smoke 
mounts up night and day and never 
stops, coil on coil, cloud on cloud. It 
darkens the sky, obscures the sun. Its 
architectural patterns—white on black, 
black on gray, sulphur and black and 
gray—vary in stately fashion throughout 
all the hours. It is always there, a sym- 
bol across the heavens of the never-ending 
toil going on within the mills. 

Clustered about the foot of the mills 
live the workers. The houses are of two 
stories, and are mostly of brick. One set of 
houses faces the street, the other the court. 
The courts are bricked, and littered with 
piles of tin cans, piles of rubbish, bins of 
garbage, hillocks of refuse, refuse and 
litter, litter and refuse; and playing in 
the refuse and ashes and piles of cans, 
and with them, children. 

I remember a certain bin of ashes and 
_vefuse. I had seen it in the fall, filled 
with ashes and putrefying vegetables and 
pieces of half-decayed old clothes. Now 
the tide of garbage and ashes had risen 
and everflowed half-way across the street ; 
children dug in the ashes and sealed the 
garbage-pile valiantly, one little boy 
beating like cymbals two tin cans. 

They played here because there was 
nowhere else to play. There was nothing 
else to play with, so they played in the 
garbage-piles. They stamped their heels 
into the tin cans and skated across the 
frozen courtyard, where the thin sooty 
rain froze upon the bricks. 

Although school was not yet out, there 
was no end to the children. As Father 
Kazinei stopped to talk to a parishioner, 
they came flocking, greeting him with 
their treble “ Good-day, Father,” or, shy- 
ness coming between them and words, 
then with smiles. You could count them 
—bands of fifteen, eighteen, twenty. 

Braddock was the cradle of the steel 
industry. Its mills existed before the 
great Homestead Mills. Carnegie Steel 
was born in Braddock, The mills grew, 
ramparting the Monongahela River, a 
frieze of mighty black chimneys belching 
forth their perpetual smoke; they spread 
to Rankin, to Homestead, to Duquesne. 

It might be supposed that the chief 
product of Braddock and the other steel 
towns is steel. 

This is not true. 

Their principal product is children. 

Swarms of children. 

Hundreds and hundreds of children. 

Generation after generation of chil- 
dren, born where no green thing grows, 
reared before the somber magnificence of 
the smoke which blankets the sky and 
obscures the sun. Generations of chil- 
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dren playing in the refuse; hundreds 
upon hundreds whose only playgrounds 
are the forsaken bricked courtyards or 
the littered streets. 

It was the spectacle of these children 
which made Father Kazinci and myself 
so silent in this round of parochial visits. 
Ilouse after house full of beautiful chil- 
dren, house after house where mothers 
had made attempts at beauty, where each 
poor adornment said, “I would not live 
here if I could live differently ;” where 
the ornaments cried out, “ I love beauty 
and ecolor;” where the begonias growing 
in cans told of dreams of green fields 
and gardens. 

All of Braddock is black ; the soot of 
the mills has covered it. There is no spot 
in Braddock that is fair to see. There is 
no park, no open space ; litter everywhere, 
a town of slack disorder, of scant self- 
respect. The people who have made 
money in the Braddock Mills live most 
of them in surrounding towns, away from 
the noise and clatter and dirt. 

The steel workers who can, escape up 
to the hillsides ; they go to North Brad- 
dock or to Wolftown; but many and 
many of them are condemned forever to 
the First Ward. 

What condemns them to live in these 
slums is their children. The more chil- 
ilren, the less chance of escape. This is 
an-axiom. Here in these homes which we 
had just visited live the people of unful- 
filled dreams. Here live the people whose 
hopes are constantly betrayed by every 
accident, the people without a margin. 

Throughout the steel strike there was 
no group of people who stuck so firmly as 
did these Slovaks down in the Braddock 
slums. They would be striking yet ; they 
were sorry to go back. The strike, to 
them, had meant opportunity; it had 
meant a road of escape; it had meant 
besides a court of appeal at last for 
grievances. 

This is one of the things in the present 
condition of the steel industry which the 
workers find most difficult to bear. There 
is no way of presenting one’s grievances. 
If you don’t like your work, you can leave. 
This lusty, splendid industry, with its 
quantity production, is an autocracy. 

It is as though principalities had ceased 
to exist as geographical areas, but exist 
now by industries. These principalities 
are young, and they have all the despotism 
of youth and power—of power that is 
builded only on wealth and dominion, 
not on honor and glory. Power without 
responsibility. Power which can treat 
men’s lives as commodities. Power which 
throttles among its subjects all efforts at 
self-government. Power, brutal, young, 
riotous, lusty, driven by the force of 
steam. A creative thing, made of fire and 
iron, and taking no account of the lives 
of the puny men shriveling before the 
blast furnace. 

Smoke, fire and iron and human lives 
are its substance. Gain and greed and 


the despair of many men are woven into 
the fabric of its lusty, unthinking despot- 
ism. Against this despotism the workers 
had revolted. They had been beaten. We 
had been visiting in this trail of the 
strike. 

At last Father Kazinei spoke: “ If you 
analyze what we have heard to-day, it 
means something like ‘ No advancement 
for the Slavs.’ They cannot help giving 
them jobs, but they will give them as 
poor ones as they can. I wonder if John 
has his job.” He looked toward a boy 
of twenty-one who was coming toward us. 

“He was my most brilliant pupil. 
When he had to leave school, I wept. He 
comes from a most remarkable family. 
There are six boys ; each one of them de- 
serves a college education. I have to face 
no more bitter thing than to see one after 
another of my ambitious boys swallowed 
up by work. It’s hard with all of them, 
but with this boy it was nothing short of 
a crime; though he could not be kept 
down. When the strike came, he was on 
the road of advancement to chemist of 
the company.” 

We were face to face with him by now. 

“* How do you do, Father ?” 

‘“* How are you, my boy? Did you get 
your old job back ?” 

“No, Father.” 

. Why not ?” 

“T don’t know, Father ; they wouldn’t 
give it to me.’ 

“ Were you very active in the strike, 
my boy ?” 

“ No, Father.” 

* You didn’t stay around strike head- 
quarters a lot?” 

*“ No, Father; I was home.” 

* When you went for your job, what 
did they say to you ?” 

“ They said, * What’s your name ?’ and 
when I told them they said: ‘ Nothing 
doing for you. We're not going to have 
nothing but Americans in the chemical 
department after this.’” He had spoken 
in a quiet, lack-luster voice, and now bit- 
terness broke out of him. “ What makes 
an American?” he demanded. “ Wasn't 
I born ‘there? Weren't all of us born 
here? Ain’t the boys like my brother Joe 
who volunteered as good Americans, evén 
if they have got ‘ski’ or ‘ko’ to their 
names—as good Americans as the fellows 
called White or Smith? I'll say they are! 
They said so too while the war was on. You 
remember the poster ‘ Americans all! 
Say, Father, the man who made that pic- 
ture ought to work in Carnegie Steel. 
He’d learn the difference between au 
American and a ‘damn hunkey’ quick 
enough !” 

Again there was nothing to say. We 
had no answer for his bitterness. The 
thin rain fell on us. Some tow-heade:l 
children near had made a cheerful slide 
down the alley ; an old woman, her hea: 
enveloped in a kerchief after the fashion 
of the peasants of Central Europe, toile d 
and slid along in her big shoes, carrying @ 
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load of wood. Almost every one in Alle. 
cheny «County cooks by gas except the 
steel workers of the slums. A silence as 
fyozen as the rain held us. The boy broke 
the sixence. 

“ What nationality do you suppose my 
little son is?” he asked. “ He is only the 
third generation here. I guess he ain’t 
got any country.” 

We walked on down the bleak alley, 
with its swarming tow-headed children 
who had found a plaything in the brittle 
surface of the icy pavement. At the end 
of the street towered the huge tank-like 
bulk of the mills, and over. it rolled the 
heavy symphony of the smoke, menacing 
and magnificent ; smoke that seemed to 
carry with it the promise of thunder and 
lightning. 

“That boy’s mother is a wonderful 
woman,” said Father Kazinci. “ She has 
eleven children, and each new one as it 
comes along she shows to me like a gift 
from God.” We turned down a passage- 
way which led down hill into a courtyard. 
The courtyard was lined around with 
smoke-blackened pens where the tenants 
kept hens and animals. The heaps of 
filth defacing the court were now covered 
with a thin purifying coating of ice. 
Five paces from the front deor, on a 
slightly higher level, stood a privy com- 
mon to several families. Near the door 
was a bench, on which sat a row of fowls, 
like everything else, shining with ice; 
while over the door projected three black- 
ened boards—a shelter from the burning 
sun when the sweltering court became a 
brick oven, but now cutting out what 
little light there was. The brick house 
had been painted light blue, which gave 
it a cheerful air. 

A smell of old grease, of drying clothes, 
rushed fiercely at usas weopened the base- 
ment door. A wide-bosomed woman who 
rocked a cradle greeted us. She was a 
strong woman, heavy, still comely, almost 
handsome, the mother of many sons. She 
broke into a torrent of greeting in her 
own tongue. Father Kazinci translated : 

“She says, Father, you see me here in 
my bare feet and my rags. I have been 
here twenty-two years, and I live as you 
see. This is all I have—these rags, this 
cellar, my eleven children. Every night I 
bless God, who has kept them in good 
health. For twenty-two years, Father, I 
have worked from morning till night, and 
often late at night, but after all this work 
we have nothing to give them but this.” 
She waved her hand about the room. 

There were two small windows which 
did not open, a slit of a window behind 
where the front part of the house was 
higher than the courtyard, a stove, a 
table, four chairs, benches under the win- 
dow, a cupboard with some dishes, while 
at one side of the room a staircase led up- 
Stairs, and on one side was a bright frieze 
of holy pictures. On the floor above the 
father and mother slept with the five 
younger children. In an attic room slept 
the four boys. Always there had been 
another baby. Before they could make a 
plan to eseape from this cellar a new baby 
had come, ; 
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Peter and Lisa, the babies now in the 
room, had come the same year. John had 
had to leave school because other brilliant 
children were being born to the Savkos. 
Child after child, the pride of their teach- 
ers—the rising tide of aspiring young life 
had condemned those older to this filthy 
courtyard. 

Lisa stood on the bench, her head sil- 
houetted against the window. In her 
hand she held two flat pieces of gum; 
with these she made a cross against the 
window-pane, then a T, then an angle, 
then she put them carefully in her pina- 
fore pocket. Then, tranquil, serious, ab- 
sorbed, she looked at a book standing 
there, and so continued in her little world 
while her mother talked. 

Father Kazinci translated: “ Would I 
live here if I could get out ? Would I live 
here, would I remain where the dirty water 
of the privy overflows and crawls over the 
court under the doorsill until it makes a 
pool on my kitchen floor? Is that a view 
for children to look at year after year, 
year after year? To keep them clean I 
must wash out in the yard. Look, missus, 
this is my apron!” She brought a stiff 
oilcloth apron, still frozen. “I wash out 
in the cold, so [ won’t splash water over 
my children, so they can have a dry place 
to play. Eleven souls to keep clean here 
in this Braddock means work.” 

She continued her story, illustrating it 
with wide and ample gestures : 

“On Christmas we were all here, 
Johnny and his wife and the baby. 
Father, you see this little room and this 
small table, these few chairs? Fifteen 
souls. Some ate. I cleared away. Others 
sat down. The little girls sat on the 
stairs. Two boys used the black stove 
for a table. The children laughed and 
were happy because there was goose and 
stuffing, but my heart was heavy. Must 
the children eat from the floor like pigs 
even on this day of our blessed Lord ? it 
was no comfort to me that he was born 
inamanger. For this one day I would 
have shortened my life if we could only 
all have sat down together. If only we 
might all of us, young and old, have 
celebrated Christmas by eating together 
at one table. I thought how beautiful if 
we could all have sat down together, 
each in his own chair, each with his own 
plate and knife and fork, on this one 
holiday. What happiness !” 

Lisa put both arms around her mother, 
who gathered her up. Her arms had 
always been full of babies. You could 
have told that by the way she enfolded 
Lisa. She went on with her story. There 
was in it one green spot of delight. 

Once, when Joe and John had been 
babies, she and her husband had $180 
saved, and they had gone to Holyoke and 
visited a sister. They would have stayed, 
but there was no work for the father to 
do. That had been eighteen years before, 
but the memory of the wide Connecticut 
Valley and the sweet New England towns 
still gladdened this woman’s heart. - 

The children began coming in from 
school. Tic, tac, toe, three little girls, 
Mary, Annie, Susie. They dragged a 
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table out from underneath the big table 
and sat upon it, playing. Happiness 
lived in this meager room. It was a 
home made abidingly good by that un- 
daunted, courageous mother. Here peo- 
ple were kind to one another. The little 
girls played together quietly with the 
harmony of children accustomed only to 
love. 

Stevie came in, and George. The baby 
waked up, and his mother took him in 
her arms. The window was a luminous 
square of dark blue. She sat there, 
silhouetted against it, enormous, her 
head erect in the defense of her own. As 
the dusk deepened the children came. to 
her, crowding themselves into her flanks. 
The three little girls stood on one side, 
Steve next, and then George. 

She was talking: “ Ah, my dears, that 
was a terrible time—yes, yes, that was 
the time! That was the time! Despair 
stared at me. Despair was stronger than 
God’s hand. Despair walked at night 
beside me. They laid him off—they 
laid off our father! We were on strike 
just now, but it was the company that 
was striking then/ I had Annie in my 
arms, another coming, seven mouths to 
feed! What can I do? I sat one day 
for six hours in the boss’s office. ‘I will 
stay on my knees here,’ I thought, ‘ until 
he takes our father back. Even if it is a 
slack time, there is some work,’ I thought, 
‘they must give him to do.’ 

“Tt was at that time I used to buy 
rags from the ragman—the rags the 
Americans had thrown away—and wash 
them clean and patch them and make 
clothes for the babies. What could I do? 

“That was when my Johnnie went to 
work. He was thirteen. Ah, it broke my 
heart! He found himself work at night, 
so he could study at day. Fora year he 
held the hot links of chains in a pincers 
from five o’clock at night until three in 
the morning, but the hot metal hurt his 
eyes. His eyes were always red, but he 
would not give up. You remember, 
Father, he did this for a year. He would 
fall asleep over his books, poor boy! 

* Oh, my dear, misfortune has followed 
me from the day I left my own land. One 
misfortune after another. Now it is 
Stevie who must work.” 

* What do you do, Stevie?” 

“T set up pins in the bowling alley 
from six till half-past eleven. I get five 
dollars.” 

“How could I help it, Father? It is 
always the same, so many mouths to fill.” 
She looked at us with her extraordinary 
intensity and cried out: “ Would to God 
I had never come! Would to God I had 
never seen this land! Would to God I 
had remained where, if we had no school, 
we might have had blue sky and green 
fields about us! What good does it do 
them—the few days of schooling? With 
them it is a thirst and a hunger for 
knowledge, and I must hunger and thirst 
with them and see them starve for the 
knowledge they cannot have. What is the 
meaning, Father? Why should things 
be so?” 

She sat there in the dying light with 
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her children around her, easing her over- 
burdened heart by her talk. This was all 
she knew of America. The wide currents 
of our country had never touched her. 
Opportunity had proved illusion. There 
had been one glimpse into the country 
which we so love; for the rest she had 
lived within the iron autocracy of the 
steel town. 

Yet she was the woman whose praise 
poets have sung down the ages—the un- 
selfish mother. What could any one have 
taught her in this country? Not a greater 
devotion, surely. Nor could she have 
learned to make a better home. Its envel- 
oping goodness was as unescapable as 
light—an atmosphere in which those 
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children throve. For them she fought a 
continual battle with the three fears 
which cloud the lives of all working 
people—the fear of unemployment, the 
fear of illness, and the fear of old age. 

As I sat there and listened to this 
story of thwarted dreams I felt as if I 
had been trying to keep from erying for 
a long time. I was angry, and I was 
right to be angry. My country was being 
robbed before my eyes of. its greatest 
wealth ; it was being robbed of its ambi- 
tious children. 

John Savko, whose brilliant mind 
clamors to be fed and who worked a year 
heating the links of chains rather than 
leave school; then Andy, Joe, Mike, 


5 May 
and now Steve putting up pins in the 
alley at night. ; 

Perhaps when Joe comes back from 
the Navy things will be better for this 
family so disinherited from things which 
we are proud to call American. 

The door opened, and Johnny came in. 
Upstairs the father and Andy, the third 
son, were sleeping—both on the night shift. 
They were all gathered under one roof 
now, this family of aliens who had lived 
among us for twenty-three years in so 
precarious a fashion. John _ spoke. 
“Father,” he said, “I found out the 
name of the American fellow who got my 
job.” He spoke without irony. “ It was 
O’ Rourke.” 
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think of this portrait,” said the 
artist. 

He pointed to a canvas that I had de- 
liberately ignored all afternoon, though 
from its place on the big easel it domi- 
nated the whole studio. And when he met 
my appealing “Oh, must 1?” with a 
grin that meant “ I won’t let you off this 
time!” I said, desperately: “* Well, it’s 
diabolically clever, technique and all that 

—you couldn’t paint a portrait that 
wasn’t brilliant, and you know it, so don’t 
fish for compliments. May I have another 
cup? Not quite so much cream this time, 
please.” 

“ You may, if you'll talk about the por- 
trait—here, put in your own cream, will 
you?” He pushed the tea-table nearer 
and took the lid off the muffin dish. “ Go 
ahead and take that buttery one; you 
needn’t be afraid of getting fat, you’re too 
high-strung. No fear of your acquiring 
a nice, comfortable figure like the lady on 
the easel. Tell me, Anne, why are you so 
peeved about that portrait? You don’t 
like something about it. What is it ?” 

“ T don’t like your having painted it,” I 
gaid, crossly. “ Why should you take a 
‘lient like that—a rich old vulgarian in 
sables and point lace and diamonds? With 
your sympathy and insight, you ought to 
do the kind of old age that is beautiful, 
that one falls in love with— ” 

“ Whistler’s ‘ Mother’ ?” 

“ Exactly, or any other sympathetic 
study of an elderly woman who isn’t just 
a Mrs. Croesus. That’s a cruel portrait, 
Bob, a covert sneer. What does the poor 
old soul think of it? She can’t really like 
it.” 

He pointed to the masterly brushwork 
that made the painted necklace wink and 
glitter in the firelight. “ Well, she thinks 
the diamonds aren’t quite bright enough,” 
he drawled, looking at me out of a quiz- 
zical eye. “So I’ve promised to touch 
‘em up alittle. Oh, you needn’t put on 
such a disgusted expression! That’s per- 
fectly good criticism from Mamma Bron- 
son’s point of view.” 

I set down my cup with an impatient 


* Be you haven’t told me what you 
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clatter. “I’m disgusted at your taking 
orders from that kind of person. You’ve 
arrived, Bob, so that you can pick and 
choose. Why not do only the people who 
are worth while ?” 
“Oh, I'm pretty choosy most of the 


time,” he said, slowly, with a wave of his 


hand towards a canvas on which a few 
masterly strokes just hinted at the like- 
ness to be. “ That little girl over there— 
I’m doing her because she’s worth while, 
she interests me. And I turned down a 
grapejuice baron the other day because I 
didn’t like his nose.” 

“ Well, if I were a successful portrait 
painter I’d turn down vulgarians because 
I didn’t like their vulgarity. Other things 
being equal, I should think you’d prefer 
to do people with souls, characters, tem- 
peraments—oh, you know what I mean! 
I don’t understand you, Bob. You look at 
that painful portrait as if you had a real 
affection for it. Have you grown so mer- 
cenary that your best work is the work 
that pays you best—when it isn’t a ques- 
tion of a nose you don’t like?” I spoke 
heatedly, but then my husband says I’m 
three-quarters idealist. 

By way of answer the artist said: 
“Take off your coat, why don’t you? 
That’s a pretty hot fire since I put on 
the big log.” And when I looked my 
surprise at the sudden change of subject, 
he added: “I’m going to tell you the 
story of that portrait, if you don’t mind, 
and you might as well be comfortable 
while I have the floor. No, you can’t go 
for at least twenty minutes; Tom said 
he wouldn’t eall for you till six, and you 
won’t see him then if he gets into a 
bridge game at the club.” Then he began 
his story, his eyes fixed affectionately on 
the portrait. 


To begin in the middle (said the artist), 
I was tickled to death at the commission. 
As it happened, I'd had a run of sweet 
subjects—débutantes in their frilly tulle 
dresses, ‘little girls in smoeked frocks 
and pink hair ribbons—you can see it 
from here. So I felt downright savage, 
and as if I wanted to get my teeth into 


something hard ; if a cave man had come 
in, I’d have done him for nothing, just for 
the fun of painting something ugly and 
brutal and strong, for a change. Well, 
no cave man applied, but Mrs. Bronson 
strayed into my studio instead. I don’t 
mean that the poor old soul was either 
ugly or brutal, but she was a heaven- 
sent challenge to a piece of stiff work. 
For I saw right off the bat that here was 
my chance to get away with an interest- 
ing experiment. You know how Sargent 
can paint a vulgarian, so that the vul- 
garity simply leaps out at you from 
the canvas? Well, the moment I saw 
Mamma Bronson, I said to myself: 
“Here’s a common old person who 
measures everything by her money. 
Go to, I will paint her portrait a la 
Sargent. It’s the chance of a lifetime!” 
The Bronsons wouldn’t see it, not clever 
enough, but I’'d make a big hit with the 
intelligent public who would recognize 
the portrait as a covert sneer—the very 
words you used a little while ago, by the 
way. Yes, I certainly put it over, if | 
could make you feel that. But honestly, 
Anne, it was too easy. It was like taking 
candy from a child. 

In the first place, she was tickled to 
death at my letting her wear what she 
liked. She told me naively that she had 
been afraid I would insist on “ something 
artistic ;” she said her daughter had two 
friends who dressed artistically in cheese- 
cloth and gunny-sacks. “ I prefer velvet 
and lace,” I said, and you ought to have 
seen her beam. “ I'll wear my new mauve 
velvet, then,” she said, joyously, “ and 
the sable stole poppa gave me last Christ- 
mas, and”—here she _ hesitated and 
looked embarrassed—“ would you mind 
if I pute on lots of jool’ry?” ‘ All you 
want, Mrs. Bronson,” I assured her, and 
you’d never guess why the hesitation. 
It was because—I got this later from her 
in a burst of confidence—she had been 
afraid “ jool’ry ” would be hard to paint, 
and she didn’t want to ask too much of 
me. Can you beat it? 

Well, at last we got started, with a 
piece of valuable tapestry behind her 
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expensively ondulé-ed gray head, and a 
carved chair froma Genoese palace for 
her to sit in. I casually mentioned what 
[ had paid for these spoils of travel, and 
found that I had struck the right note. 
When she was talking about the price of 
things, her whole face lighted up, and 
then, in a paintable sense, she was at her 
best. So t worked the game for all it 
was worth, and the portrait went ahead 
like a house afire. Before she had given 
me three sittings I knew exactly what 
she had paid for all her “ jool’ry,” her 
sables, her limousine, her Pekingese; and 
the new pipe organ in the Jacobean mu- 
sic-room. Or, to be more accurate, what 
poppa had paid. Poppa was a little, 
withered, dried-apple of a man, who 
looked like anything but an easy spender, 
but you know what the American woman 
is—she always knows how to keep the 
man behind the check-book busy. It was 
a safe bet that Mrs. Bronson and her 
daughters had everything they could 
possibly want—and then some. Of course 
they gave with both hands to well-known 
charities, and probably were generous 
enough to their poor. relations. I don’t 
mean to imply that they spent all the 
money on themselves, But the impression 
that I got from Mrs. Bronson’s cheerful 
babblings, as I painted the high lights in 
her diamonds or the purplish shadows in 
her. sables, was that wealth to her meant 
great possessions. Lord, how sick and 
tired I used to get of the price of sun- 
bursts and limousines ! ’ 

Well, I went right ahead with my Sar- 
gent stuff, but on the very day that I had 
tixed for her last sitting we had to calla 
halt. Appendicitis with complications, 
and she had a close call, poor old soul! 
However, money talked, as usual, and 
there were marvelous surgeons and con- 
sultants, and the finest suite at the most 
expensive hospital, and by and by she 
came back for me to finish the portrait, a 
little thinner, and rather pale, but other- 
wise her prosperous, prosaic old self. I 
knew it was up to me to ask for details 
about her illness and convalescence, so I 
began by an inquiry about her surgeon. 
That opened the floodgates, and, my Lord! 
I was nearly drowned. I think I must 
have lost consciousness, for one minute 
she was telling me how poppa had said 
he didn’t care how much it would cost to 
get Dr. Rainey back from the Canadian 

ockies, they’d just got to send for him, 
and then suddenly she was mentioning 
the price of the wonderful emerald pen- 
dant that was rocking gently up and 
down on her lace corsage. I raised awed 
eyebrows, wondering how long I had been 
asleep, and she droned on: 

“And poppa said: ‘ Well, momma, I 
guess nothing’s too good for you, now 
we've got you back, and if Mrs. Vander- 
bilt wants that em’rald, I’m sorry, but 
she’s got to choose something else.’” She 
laughed comfortably at the subtle jest, 
then said, with naive pride: “ That’s 
peppa all over; he always treats.me like 


‘Iwasa ‘eon And he gave me a new 


auiomobile too, because he thought my 
limousine wasn’t upholstered quite as soft 
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as the new model, and I mustn’t be jolted 
after my operation. Ain’t that thoughtful 
of him?” She groped for her lace hand- 
kerchief, and wiped her eyes as simply 
and openly as a child, saying, tremulously, 
as she finished with a sonorous nose blow- 
ing: “ Why, Mr. Eliot, he just wraps me 
in love every day of my life. I guess 
people think I talk a lot about my nice 
things, but the reason I do is because I 
realize what they mean: a husband who 
wants me to have the best, whether it’s 
automobiles, or jool’ry, or doctors—or por- 
traits,” she added, as a courteous after- 
thought. “ That’s why we chose you, Mr. 
Eliot. There were lots of cheaper artists, 
but poppa said money’s no object. And 
I’m real glad you’re doing my picture, 
for we’ve got to be such good friends.” 

I answered, heartily, “‘ Indeed we have, 
Mrs. Bronson,” and laid down my brush. 
I wanted to watch her face for an ex- 
pression I had never noticed before. She 
went on, her lip trembling a little: 

“T don’t often talk this way about 
poppa, for he just hates to have me tell 
people how good and kind and generous 
he is. But ever since I’ve been sick, some- 
how or other, I can’t think of anything 
else. I just feel like I’ve got to talk 
about him. Mr. Eliot, we’ve been mar- 
ried forty-two years next June” (another 
interlude with the lace handkerchief), 
“and he’s never given me across word. 
And ever since he made his money noth- 
ing’s too good for me. Why, you're not 
painting any more, Mr. Eliot! Did my 
making an old ery-baby of myself spoil 
the sitting ?” 

I shook my head. “ The light’s not very 
good this afternoon,” I lied; “ and, any- 
way, I can finish the portrait without 
you now. You know this was to be the 
last sitting. Unless you think you ought 
to have a special one for that new ring 
you’re wearing?” She chuckled appreci- 
atively. “ Yes, do paint that in. Henry— 
he’s my son—he gave it to me last Mon- 
day ; that was my sixty-fifth birthday.” 
She stretched out her soft, cushiony old 
hand towards the light, and looked at 
the winking ruby with a lovely mother- 
smile. “ Mr. Eliot, do you thnk many 
men remember their old mother’s birth- 
days like that, when they’ve got their 
own families to buy rings and brooches 
for—young lady daughters who love 
pretty things ? 

“I tell you, when I hear rich people 
pretending they was happier when they 
was poor, I always feel like telling them 
they've missed the whole point. I’m glad 
we got our money, not because I want 
it for myself, but because it makes my 
husband and my children happy to buy 
fine things for me, and I love their pres- 
ents because it shows how much they 
care for me. You say you aren’t going 
to paint any more this afternoon? Then 
I'd better not take up any more of your 
time. I guess I’ve wasted a lot of it, 
talking on like this, but, somehow or 
dine? thought you ought to know how 
I felt about these things. I guess I’m 
the luckiest woman alive, I really do.” 
She turned to me with a smile that was 
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half proud, half apologetic. “ Will yon 
help me down, Mr. Eliot? This grand 
throne-chair is kinder high for an old 
woman who’s just out of the hospital.” 

I gave her an arm, wondering, as | 
felt her soft old body lean heavily on me, 
what she would think if I obeyed the 
wild impulse to kiss her fat beringed 
hand and beg her pardon for the wrong 
I had done her. For there was the por- 
trait! I glanced at it, hoping against 
hope that I had failed in the Sargent 
trick, but no such luck. It was the - 
“covert sneer,” all right. I really be- 
lieve in another moment I would have 
stuck my palette knife through the can- 
vas in sheer remorse and disgust, when | 
felt a soft touch on my arm and heard 
the comfortable old voice ask, shyly : 

“ Mr. Eliot, do you mind if I ask you 
to make just one little change ?” 

My heart gave a hopeful leap—perhaps 
she wasn’t really satisfied. If 1 could only 
paint her again, paint the beautiful soul, 
this time! But she was saying: 

* It’s suck a lovely picture that I hate 
to say I could find anything to change in 
it—after you've taken such _ trouble, 
too! But it’s just this: could you make 
the diamonds a little brighter? Poppa 
gave me that sunburst on my last wed- 
ding anniversary, and I do want it to 
show up real, bright. Could you fix it 
without an awful lot of work ?” 

“ Of course I could,” I said, heartily. 
“* Are there any other suggestions, Mrs. 
Bronson ?” She shook her head and gave 
my arm a little pat of approval. “ No, it’s 
just fine, especially that lace flounce. I’m 
real glad that came out so well; my eld- 
est daughter brought me that piece of 
lace from Brussels, just before the war, 
and it cost a lot. And look at the way 
you’ve done that fur; anybody could see 
it was real sable! I can’t thank you enough. 
It’s a beautiful, beautiful portrait—much 
too good for a homely old woman like me.” 


The artist stopped abruptly. The 
studio was full of purple twilight and 
dancing fire shadows, but the portrait 
had faded into a mere dark rectangle on 
a ghostly easel. He switched on a cluster 
of lights and it leaped into life again, 
brilliant, unfeeling. We both went up 
to it and looked at it a long time without 
speaking. Then, as my husband’s car 
honked imperiously in the street below, 
I said, thoughtfully: 

““T see now why you looked at it so 
affectionately—you hate it for itself, but 
you love it for her.” 

He nodded. “ She likes it, that’s all 
that counts,” he said. “Any further 
comments ?” I didn’t answer at first, for 
I was still gazing into the eyes of the 
woman who had great possessions. Finally 
I said: 

“Don’t fail to make those diamonds 
just as bright as you can, Bob. That’s 
important.” And I smiled at him; but 
he knew that I meant it seriously, for, 
somehow or other; my eyes were wet. 

“T always knew you were an under- 
standing kind of a woman, Anne,” said 
the artist approvingly. 








THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
THE ISLAND OF SHEEP? 


NY writer who can provoke a smile 
A of comfortable contentment over a 

discussion of the League of Nations 
controversy, the labor chaos in Great 
Britain, the Irish imbroglio, and the con- 
fusion of American public opinion with 
regard to its European responsibilities, is a 
public benefactor. This, ae is just 
what the authors of “ ‘The Island of Sheep ” 
succeed in doing. The little book appears 
to be the work of collaboration, for it is 
written by “ Cadmus and Harmonia,” pen 
names of seco a husband and wife. 
The publishers inform us that “ Cadmus ” 
is a well-known British man of letters, and 
affairs. We take it that his colleague, “ Har- 
monia,” is a woman, both because of the 
feminine termination and because of certain 
touches in the book which we think could 
be given only by a woman’s hand. The 
mechanics of this modest volume are very 
simple. 

A group of ladies and gentlemen, both 
British and American, meet at a house 
arty as the guests of Colonel Arthur 
pe and his wife at their country home 
on an island in the Scotch Highlands. Itis 
a curious company of both democrats and 
aristocrats, including a Scotch clergyman 
who is both a devout Christian and a de- 
voted fisherman. The host and hostess are 
described by the playwrights—for the book 
is really a dialogic play rather than a 
fictional narrative—as “two retired gen- 
tlefolk who are distressed by the future of 
their country.” 

These diverse dramatis persone, who 
under ordinary conditions would perhaps 
be repelled by their varying social distine- 
tions and their divergent views of politics, 
are really drawn together by their common 
experiences of the war and their common 
anxieties about post-war problems. Two 
labor leaders, one of whom drops his h’s 
with perfect abandon, are in the party, 
and are not the least attractive aa suc- 
cessful members of it. The general atmos- 
»here of this interesting house is intimated 
™ the following exchange of ideas between 
the host and hostess, which takes place just 
before their guests arrive : 

Colonel Lamont rose, revealing six feet of 
lean manhood clad in the most ancient of 
tweeds. He stared for some minutes at the 
delectable landscape beneath him. A shallow 
glen, seamed by a shining river, wound to a 
pale-blue ocean, It was bright with the young 
grass of May, and patched with snowdrifts of 
blossoming hawthorn. There was nosound in 
the valley except the ripple of the stream and 
the faint calling of curlews from the hill. 

**I’'ve been looking forward to this for four 
years,’ he said. ‘* Peace, you know—the real 
peace in one’s own place among one’s own 
people. And now that I have got it I don’t 
seem properly to enjoy it. There are too many 
empty houses in the glens. Too many good 
fellows who will never gillie for me more. And 
this old world has got such a twist that I can’t 
see it settling down in our time. I wish to 
Heaven I knew where we all stoad. Kathie, 
my dear, [ am feeling very much older, and I 
am losing my nerve.” 

The lady looked at him with troubled eyes. 
“Do you think we ought to be entertaining 
on such a big scale, Arthur, if we are so much 

poorer ?”’ 

**Confound it, my dear, it is not the money. 
Jennings went through my position with me 
yesterday, and we are still pretty well off. I 





1The Island of Sheep. By Cadmus and Har 
monia, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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wouldn't mind paying fifteen shillings in the 
pound in taxes for the rest of my days. No. It 
is the country I am worrying about. Here we 
have gone and sacrificed the better part of a 
million of our picked men, and crippled hun- 
dreds of thousands more for life. And for 
what ? We have won, of course, but we don’t 
seem to know what we’ve won. Those damned 
politicians are at the job again. I thought we 
had washed all that out.”’ 

** And Bolshevism, dear !”’ said his wife. 

** And every little faction on the globe want- 
ing to turn itself into a state !”’ 

**And our own Labor people so discon- 
tented !”’ 

‘* And all this business of the League of 
Nations! How on earth are we going to give 
up our navy and trust the fortvnes of Britain 
to a collection of Kilkenny eats ?”’ 

“Tt’s very puzzling, dear. And Agatha 
writes me such miserable letters about Regi- 
nald. He’s simply wretched at being out of 
Parliament, and she has had to change her 
cook twice since Christmas.”’ 


The book has a real flavor which can 
be obtained only by actually tasting it. It 
contains the elements of criticism without 
being cantankerous and the suggestions of 
remedies without dealing in panaceas. For 
example, here is a passage that might apply 
with very slight verbal changes to the dis- 
turbed state of mind of many Americans: 


‘*T wish,” said Lady Sevenoaks—‘‘I wish 
that some of our politicians could be deified. 
It would be such a dignified way of getting rid 
of them. They won’t be satisfied with ordi- 
nary peerages, so we might make them Divi. 
It would be a very complete way of kicking 
them upstairs, for of course it would be sacri- 
lege if they came back to polities. Mr. Hepple- 
white, for example—I simply cannot tell you 
the mess that man made of things in Paris. 
George says they imported hundreds of clerks, 
and took hotels and stuffed them with experts 
on every kind of irrelevant question like the 
origin of the Kurds and the land system of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the whole shepherded 
by nosy young men in big spectacles, which is 
the new Foreign Office type. George says the 
French began by giggling at us and then grew 
very cross,”’ 

** Tt seems,”’ said Colonel Lamont dolefully, 
**that we have won the war and are doing our 
best to lose all the fruits of it. Nothing has 
gone right since that infernal armistice.”’ 

The tone was so dejected that Christopher 
Normand’s sense of comedy was. stirred, 
“*Cheer up, old man,” he said. “ In time we'll 
get used to the horrors of this Peace to end 
peace. .. . We're all getting too pessimistic. 
After all, none of our troubles are new. Read 
the memoirs of a hundred years ago and see 
the fools our people made of themselves at 
European congresses—hordes of smart women 
and flimsy bureaucrats cumbering the busy 
men. Even our Labor troubles—every one of 
them—have a long ancestry. I am prone to the 
dumps myself, and the best cure is to read a 
little history.” 

Mr. Normand had raised his voice, as his 
habit was when he was in earnest, and three 
newcomers had approached the table ere the 
diners were aware of their presence. Two were 
tall young men; one was small and middle- 
aged, witha thin face, fiery’red hair, and rest- 
less brown eyes. This last. caught the conclud- 
ing words of Mr. Normand, for he signalized 
his advent with loud approval. 

*“**Kar! ‘Ear!’ he said. ‘* That’s well spoken. 
What we all want is to learn a bit of ‘ist’ry.” 


We need hardly add that the guest who 
says “’Ear!’Ear!” and recommends as a 
sedative for the present feverish condition 
of polities and labor “a bit of ’ist’ry ” is one 
of the two members of the new British 


Labor Board, who, for reasons that will ap- 
pear perfectly natural to any one who reads 
the book, are included among the guests. 
The reader cannot help feeling that if these 
two men are fair samples of present British 
labor leaders then the industrial crisis in 
Great Britain is not quite as alarming as it 
is sometimes painted. 

In another conversation with Lady 
Sevenoaks and Mr. Jonas, the labor leader, 
appears this interesting and significant 
passage: 

‘* I’m not speaking about classes,”’ said Lady 
Sevenoaks. ‘I am speaking about creeds. Do 
you mean to deny that Bolshevism is rampant 
in British labor to-day ?” 

“Of course I do. It’s a bad ‘abit to calla 
thing names when you don’t understand it. Of 
course the workers are restless, same as every- 
body else ; and since they ’ave won the war they 
want a square deal with the fruits of peace. 


. But theyain’t Bolsheviks—barring a few dozen 


miscrants who should Le in jail. What’s Bolsh- 
evism anyhow? Judging by the Russian 
specimens, apart from their liking for ’olesale 
*omicide, it seems to mean a general desire to 
pull things up by the roots. Well, that ain’t 
the line of the British workingman. He is 
the soundest conservative on the globe, and 
what he wants is to get his roots down deeper. 
In other countries the poor man has a grip on 
the soil, In this country he ’asn’t ’ad that for 
two hundred years. We are over-industralized, 
as the saying is; but a root’s got to be found 
somewhere, and he finds it in his unions. 
That’s why he’s so jealous about them, and 
quite right too. He wants to find security and 
continuity somewhere. Now that’s the op- 
posite of Bolshevism. 


The ideas of Mr. Jonas with regard to 
British labor are quite as applicable, we 
are inclined to think, to American labor. 

The little book ends with a word from 
Mr. Maemillan, the Scotch minister, who 
apparently thinks more of neighborly and 
unselfish human relationships than he does 
of dogmatic theology. He ye not talk in 
the pious formalism of the conventional 
pulpit, but it is quite clear that he believes 
that the present state of world quarrel- 
someness, which has succeeded the actual 
fighting of the war, can be alleviated only 
by a genuine and profound spiritual re- 
vival. 

We do not wish to give the impression 
that the book is in the slightest degree 
didactic or “ goody goody.” It is quite 
the opposite. It has a real literary quality. 
When the reader finishes it, he may be 
inclined to think first, that although done 
by a master hand, it isa rather slight con- 
tribution to the great post-war discussion. 
But the more he thinks about it the more 
the reader begins to perceive that “The 


Island of Sheep” is a microcosm of the - 


present mental and physical state of the 
world, certainly of the English-speaking 
world. If “ Cadmus” and “ Harmonia” can 
talk as intelligently and at the same time as 
lightly and vivaciously as they have writ- 
ten, we should like to know them very 
much indeed. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


ART 
Book of Marionettes (A). By Helen Haiman 

Joseph. Bb. W. Huebsch, New York. 

“ There’s nothing any person has ever 
said which isn’t amusing, honestly and 
truly amusing, when transferred to the 
mouth of a marionette. . . . It is simply 
funny, a sort of unconscious, undeniable 
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criticism of the manners of men.’ So 
says the author of this amusing and whim- 
sical book, which reflects admirably the 
character of its subject. Not that mari- 
onettes are exclusively used for com- 
edy. They have been employed as instru- 
mentalities for the portrayal of tragedy for 
ages in Japan, where, we are told, as many 
as two hundred epic poets have written for 
the puppets, and over a thousand dramas 
have been composed for them. Italian au- 
diences have been thrilled (while sophisti- 
cated aliens have been entertained) by 
realistic historical plays such as “St. 

Helena, or the Death of Napoleon,” a 

puppet show of which a characteristically 

humorous description by Charles Dickens 
is quoted in this book. 

The’ recent use of the marionettes in 
America, where the puppet show has in 
many places sur mop 5 held its own 
against the attractions of the movies, is de- 
scribed interestingly by the author, with 
comments on the shows given in New York, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. 

The puppet show has flourished among 
many races and in different ages ; it is pri- 
marily an outgrowth of the taste of the 
common people, though it has also en- 
tranced courts and kings. The range of 
interest that it has evoked is well set forth 
in this book, which also goes into the 
methods of constructing the puppets and 
the manner of operating them. Something 
of the extent of the popular appeal of these 
“little people” of the stage is indicated in 
the pictures reproduced above, showing as 
they do French, English, and Cingalese 
marionettes. 

FICTION 

Allegra. By L. Allen Harker. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

A study of the theatrical and dramatic 
experiences of Allegra, a young actress 
“in stock,” and Paul, a young writer. 
Contemporary Drama of France (The). By 

Frank Wadleigh Chandler. (The Contempo- 
rary Drama Series.) Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 

Man for the Ages (A). By Irving Bacheller. 
Illustrated by John Wolcott Adams. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

A capital book for boys and for men 
who have not jost the boy’s heart, and for 
women who understand and appreciate 
boys. (N. B —Most mothers understand 


and appreciate their boys better than the 
fathers do.) Mr. Bacheller has either lived 
in the Middle West or made a careful 
study of it; he has the right kind of humor 
to appreciate and to portray the humor of 
ye Lincoln ; his portrait may be a 
trifle idealized, but in such a book that is 
not a fault, and the realism of the story is 
such that the reader wonders whether the 
author has not had some access to materials 
unknown to previous historians. The fic- 
tion is so ingeniously woven into the fabric 
of history that it is impossible for any one 
not an expert in the history of the period 
treated to separate the two. The drawings 
by Mr. Adams are a real addition to the 
narrative, which is more than can be said 
for most of the illustrations that accom- 
pany modern novels. 

Marching Sands. By Harold Lamb. D. Apple- 

ton & Co., New York. 

While rather slow in getting into action, 
this tale is thrilling in the extreme after it 
once gets its American explorer into the 
Gobi Desert of Central China. He is sent 
there by scientists to discover a concealed 
and guarded tribe, the existence of which 
is to prove an Aryan racial streak in the 
Chinese. He finds these strange people, and 
he also finds danger and love. 

Skeleton Key (The). By Bernard"Capes. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 

The late Bernard Capes was one of the 
few writers of mystery and detective sto- 
ries who make an honorable effort to com- 
bine plot with literary workmanship. This 
posthumous tale is one of his best. It has 
a decidedly original déncuement which 
will puzzle even practical mystery solvers. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Selections from the Writings oi Jesse 
Harding Pomeroy. Privately printed, Bos- 
ton. 

Among the remarkable literary produc- 
tions that have come out of prison experi- 
ences, this pamphlet by Jesse Pomeroy will 
take high rank. People with long memories 
will remember that he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment in 1874 and for what crime. 
That he could retain his mental faculties 
during forty-two years of solitary confine- 
ment is surprising ; that he could during 
this imprisonment learn several languages, 
acquire a fair knowledge of history, and 
write numerous essays and poems that dis- 


play no bitterness or rancor against fate, 
put, rather, a serene acceptance of what 
life has brought to him in the way of good, 
is one of the unexplained marvels of psy- 
chology. The pamphlet would be pathetic 
in the extreme if it were not surcharged 
with a cheerful optimism. 


WAR BOOKS 

Ireland an Enemy of the _ Allies? 
(L’Irlande-Ennemie ?) Translated by R. 
C. Escouflaire. EK. P. Duttton & Co., New York. 
“Talk about Ireland in any London 
drawing-room, even at a moment when the 
Irish are indulging in the most outrageous 
lawlessness and treason, you will never 
hear a word of hatred, but an indulgence 
is shown which amazes one.” This clemency 
is scarcely shown by the author who writes 
the above-quoted words. He is a French- 
man who pillories the Irish with the enthu- 
siasm of a new convert to the traditional 
British view. His book is well written, but 
without the wise judgment that comes 
through the sympathetic understanding 
that such men as Lloyd George bring to 

the problem. 


Russian People. Revolutionary Recollections. 
By Princess Cantacuzéne (Countess Spéranky, 
4 Grant). Illustrated. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

Soldiers All. Portraits and Sketches of the 
Men of the A. E. F,. By Joseph Cummings 
Chase. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 


People who say they are “tired of war 
books” should beware of examining this 
one, for if they do they will want to own 
it. It presents the portraits and tells the 
stories of Americans who performed ex- 
traordinary feats in the war—from Ser- 
geant Adams, who single-handed captured 
375 Germans, to General Pershing, who 
bossed the entire job. The portraits were 
made at the front, and they are spirited, 
varied, and alive withthe -characteristic 
traits of the American soldier. They con- 
stitute a fine and cnduring achievement. 


A CORRECTION 
Three books by Christopher Morley 
“The Rocking Horse,” Songs of a Little 
House,” and “ Mince Pie ’—were errone- 
ously credited in the Book Table of Febru- 
ary 4. They are published by the George 
H. Doran Company. 
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Labor and the Open Shop 
G ono POINDEXTER and The 


Outlook discuss labor and the open 
shop in this issue. Read the Poin- 
dexter article first. 

Judging by what Senator Poindexter 
Says in this article, what do you consider 
his attitude toward labor is? Do you think 
he is in sympathy with laboring people ? 

With what statements made by the Sen- 
ator do you agree and with which ones do 
you disagree? What are your reasons, 

Now read The Outlook editorial on 
“Labor and the Open Shop,” found on 
another page. In your opinion, does The 
Outlook havea better attitude toward labor 
than does Senator Poindexter? Why, or 
why not? 

Vhat is meant by the “open shop”? 
Are you for it or against it? The Outlook 
says that we cannot go back to it. Is The 
Outlook right ? 

Discuss whether, in your opinion, the 
World War has helped or hindered the 
cause of labor. 

Would you favor the enactment of a 
National law compelling individuals to 
stay at their jobs? Would such a law be 
Constitutional ? Would it be democratic ? 

Does it seem to you that there is any 
real or permanent solution to labor troubles 
in this country ? Has the present Congress 
done what it should toward the solution of 
our labor troubles ? 

Define : Specious arguments, infinites- 
imal, “ invisible government,” paramount, 
inalienable rights, skilled artisans, palli- 
ate, inimical. 

Considerable material toward answering 
many of the questions in this study and 
other questions concerning labor and cap- 
ital may be found in the following books: 
“ Organized Labor in American Flistory,” 
by F. T. Carlton (Appleton); “ Problems 
of Labor,” edited by Daniel Bloomfield 
(The H. W. Wilson Company); “ Trade 
Unionism in the United States,” by R. F. 
Hoxie (Appleton). 


The Menace of the Lusk Bills 
and “« Sweetism ” 


Just what are the provisions of the so- 
called Lusk Bills ? 

Can you point out just what there is in 
them that justifies The Outlook and Sena- 
tor Davenport in characterizing them as 
“ drastic,” “futile,” “ Russian,” and “ Prus- 
sian” ? 

Are you able to explain how the meth- 
ods of remedy these bills propose might 
“arouse a hundredfold more unbalanced 
radicalism ” than they would allay ? 

If the Lusk Bill dealing with education 
should become law and you were a teacher 
in a New York school affected by the pro- 
visions of the bill, would you resign your 
position and encourage other ieathele to 
do likewise? Would such action in prin- 





1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestion to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—TueE Epirors. 


ciple be following the method of the 
“ outlaw ” strikers ? 

The editors of The Outlook say that our 
country “had tragic and memorable expe- 
riences of the same kind [as those involved 


- in the Lusk Bills] following the Civil War 


and the American Revolution.” To what 
do they refer? 

Discuss whether it would be well to have 
no supervision except by the teachers 
themselves over the things taught and 
discussed in our public and private 
schools. 

What is “ Sweetism” ? Is there any of it 
in your local government? 

Define the following terms : Chaos, espi- 
onage, seditious activities, subvert, allege. 


Overalls 


The Outlook in its editorial on “Over- 
alls” seems to have little confidence in 
results from the overall propaganda. Why 
so? 

Do you consider that those who joined 
the overall protest against the high price 
of clothes attached themselves to a foolish 
and valueless exhibition ? 

Do you consider the overall parade in 
New York City a typical American way of 
expressing opinion ? 

How do you account for the present high 
cost of clothing? What suggestions can 
you offer which you think would reduce 
the high cost of clothes? 

Do you think the American a are 
wasteful in reference to clothes? Do you 
get every possible day of service out of 
the clothes you buy? 

Formulate and discuss a proposition sug- 
gested by this editorial. 


What About the Soldier’s Bonus ? 


On different pages in this issue Mr. 
Blachly and The Outlook speak of the 
question of granting a bonus to soldiers. 

Whence the name “ bonus”? What kind 
of bonuses do you know about ? 

Does Mr. Blachly believe in a bonus for 
the soldier? What do you think of the 
arguments he uses ? 

Do you think the Government should 
give aid to the crippled and disabled sol- 
diers? If so, what would you consider 
adequate provision for them ? 

Discuss whether the Government should 
aid able-bodied soldiers. What, in your 
opinion, would be accomplished by grant- 
ing aid to them? 

The writer knows of an able-bodied sol- 
dier who now has a better position than he 
had at the time he went overseas to fight 
the Hun.’ He wants the Government to 
grant him a cash bonus. What do you 
think of him? What are your reasons ? 

If you believe in granting a bonus Sto 
soldiers, how would you have the means to 
meet the expense involved raised? Should 
all or only well-to-do people be made to 
stand the cost? 

Explain what Wisconsin has done for its 
ex-soldiers. Has your State done anything 
for its ex-soldiers? If not, why nots 

Explain the following expressions: Tim- 
orous, euphonious, aliases, pension, foist, 
sinister view-points. 


















MARQUERAY’S 
DUEL 


By Anthony Pryde 


A forceful, dramatic romance of to-day 
and of the struggle between the best and 
worst elements in a man’s nature, ‘It’s 
the best I’ve read in a month of Sundays,”’ 
says one reader. ‘‘ You can’t skip pages, 
for each has something you don’t want to 
miss. The political background, Marque- 
ray’s character, even the melodramatic 
spots, are cocktails to a jaded appetite.’’ 
And another writes: ‘* Success to the best 
written and most entertaining novel in 
years |’? $2 net. 


MAUREEN 


By Patrick MacGill 


A sombre but heroic story of Ireland of 
to-day and Sinn Fein, by the author of 
The Ratpit and Children of the Dead End. 
With a realism tempered by sympathy and 
understanding Mr. MacGill shows us his 
people working out their small fates, by 
turns despicable and heroic, but always 
real. ‘he girl Maureen, struggling against 
her tragic destiny, is an especially appeal- 
ing figure among a group of noteworthy 
characters. *‘ It brings before our eyes the 
Ireland of to-day as no amount of pam- 
phleteering could,” says the London Times. 
‘It has creative richness and the supreme 
quality of truth.” $2 net. 


THE GOLDEN 
SCORPION 


By Sax Rohmer 
Author of ‘‘ Dope ”’ and the ‘‘ Fu-Manchu ” stories. 
A galloping, breath-taking romance of mid- 
night adventure in London’s Chinatown 
with a veiled mandarin, a band of Oriental 
criminals, a lovely Eurasian girl, and a host 
of enthralling incidents. Illustrated. $2 net. 


THE CREAM OF 
THE JEST 


By James Branch Cabell 


A new edition of this mocking novel, 
uniform with Mr. Cabell’s other books: 
Jurgen, The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck, 
ete. $2 net. 


THE ANCHOR 
By Michael Sadler 


The story of an intellectual drifter and his - 
adventures in love and self-discovery. ‘* Has 
sparkle of conversation and epigram com- 
mingled with excellent characterization.” 
—Reedy’s Mirror. $1.75 net. 


USEFUL WILD 
PLANTS OF THE U.S. 


AND CANADA 
By Charles Francis Saunders 


A comprehensive study of the North 
American wild plants useful for food and 
other purposes. Illustrated. $3 net. 


At all bookstores: send for catalogue of 
spring publications 


Robert M. McBride & Co., New York 
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“What did the teamster see 
In old days, driving his heavy loads 
From farm to town over hills and prairies ?” 



































r 
HAT did the teamster see He saw his boys and girls going to better schools, 
In old days, driving his heavy loads and better satisfied with their home ; 
From farm to town, over hills and prairies, He saw an end to dreariness and monotony 
Through mud and flood and storm and washout, and isolation ; 
F By a —— pape — He saw his produce carried quickly to market, and 
ate : : 
ee ee ee eee oe : anything he needed brought as quickly 
His — horses straining and sweating through back to his own door : 
1 ust or mire— i 
What did that hardy teamster see He saw happiness, comfort and prosperity in that 
, , : Vision of Better Roads— 
On those long, hard roads behind his laboring team ? 
The vision of things which his energy and 
Across the years he saw a vision, resourcefulness and courage are to-day 
Prophetic, happy, haunting and inspired— bringing to pass. | 
J A Vision of Better Roads in the days that were to be. 
He saw broad, smooth highroads running everywhere 
in a vast network over the country, [7 was “A Vision of Better Roads” “ 
: . that brought forth Tarvia—which 
loads without dust or mud or weariness or the has given smooth; dustless, mudless, ALrWI1A, 
constant labor of repair, waterproof highways to thousands of ? ny a 
° communities all over this vast land. If SESE 
; Roads pleasant and swift to travel, sia dames deat tae aakeion Prevents Dust ~ 
Roads clean and safe and paved the benefits of good highways, write at once to our nearest office for 
. Ee we if : 7 information regarding good roads that should interest every citizen. 
Leading to great cities and friends and business and 
. : é 
on adventurous, delightful journeys, tem York ae he Atesstil Compeny Pplndapna Beaten 
‘ - Lo Clevela ine’ , é 
All over this broad, beautiful land. Detroit New 0 Sgivite Sat Lake Cty Birmingham Kansas City 
. 7 . 2 Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Washington Johnstown 
He saw himself and his wife going and eae, ieee ie {slambus Srerece, «aaron 
returning over these fair highways, Ce hes eee “Reuse 
| Making trips to town for shopping or pleasure ; = 
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The Road to Worthwhile Investments 


T may be a pleasant road, simple to find 
and follow, or it may be found after much 
seeking. It is a road paved with sound - 
advice—advice based upon experience, special 

study and investigation. 


To 0 OED ETNA 


A careful investor, for years a client of this 
Company, says, “I am seeking only ‘sound 
advice. I look upon each of my talks with a 
National City Company man as another of 
the guide posts on my way.” 


In each of our offices you will find repre- 
sentatives well qualified to discuss with you 
your investment problems. Backed by the 
service of a nation-wide organization, these 
men are equipped to recommend the secunities 
which best meet your requirements. 


This help may be had for the asking. No 
matter how much or how little you have to 
invest, you will be welcome. You will find 
our office by turning to the telephone book 
in any one of more than 50 leading cities. 


Meanwhile let us send you our Bond Offer- 
ings for May, which lists more than 90 
bonds, short term notes, and preferred stocks, 
-each of which is recommended as an invest- 
ment attractive in its class. Ask for Z 127. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 


MT 


MM 


MT 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. ‘This department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the 
Nation. Comment and suggestions are invited. 





THE FIELD OF THE 
RURAL MOTOR EXPRESS 


BY R. E. FULTON 
Vice-President of the International Motor Company 


O-DAY transportation is the founda- 
7 tion of all prosperity. The growth of 

cities has pushed the producer many 
miles back from his market and mines, 
and sources of raw material are so segre- 
gated that industrial development, busi- 
ness efficiency, increased production to 
meet increased demand—in fact, the very 
livelihood of the Nation—depend upon an 
adequate means of transporting goods 
from the producer to the consumer. 

In the whole history of transportation, of 
its three forms—ships, railways, and high- 
ways—the last received the least atten- 
tion until the motor truck came forward 
and supplied for the highways what the 
steam-engine — for the railways and 
waterways—rapid transit. As a result of 
the introduction of the motor truck we are 
in anew transportation era—that of high- 
way transportation, just as economically 
justified and just as sure of steady develop- 
ment as the ships and railways were in 
their early stages. In the face of the con- 
stantly increasing number of rural motor 
express routes in operation throughout the 
country, it is evident that the motor truck 
serves a field that is not satisfactorily cov- 
ered by any other means of transportation. 

No doubt you have often noticed a string 
of empty freight cars left on a siding for 
day after day, and thought that waste was 
hardly consistent with rs crying need for 
cars to carry coal from the coal mines. 
Delay and unproductiveness such as this 
are every-day occurrences, and the cause of 
it all is the inconvenience to the railway of 
handling what is known as “ short haul” 
traftic—shipments of short distances and 
transfer within a city. It is because of this 
kind of business that a freight car travels 
on an average only six miles a day. It is 
unprofitable business for the railways. 
Motor trucks have proved themselves to be 
qualified to handle this kind of traffic not 
only quicker and more satisfactorily, but 
at a lower cost. The gross cost of shipping 
one hundred pounds of freight from New 
York City to Newark, New Jersey, for 
instance, a distance of about nine miles, 
including teaming charges on both ends, is 
91 cents by railway and 15 cents by motor 
truck. By railway the shipment takes days, 
while by motor truck it is a matter of only 
a few hours. 

The field of the motor truck is as an in- 
dispensable supplement to the railways 
rather than as a competitor, and it is only 
a matter of time before they will take over 
entirely those forms of transportation that 
are unprofitable to the railways, that con- 
gest their terminals, and create a shortage 
of freight cars for use in long-distance 
haulage. 

The potentialities. of the motor . truck 
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(leans and Preserves Fine Upholstery 


ARCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The thorough renovating of upholstery, tapestry, carpets and fabrics by this efficient vacuum 
cleaner prolongs the life and preserves the freshness of the color. All surface or ground-in dust, 
dirt, lint and grit is instantly suctioned away by the liga cleaning tools of the Anco Wanp. The 
accumulations are piped into the sealed dust bucket of the machine in the basement. No dirty bag 
to handle—no clumsy machine to drag or push—no growling disagreeable noise. So thorough is 
the cleaning that the Arco Wanp has won first place in all cleaning competitions. It cuts the cost 
of housekeeping by eliminating the necessity for extra help. 

Easily installed in old or new Residences, Apartments, Theatres, Churches, Schools, etc. Made 
mounted on trucks for factories, offices, etc. Send for illustrated catalog showing its construction 
and Jabor saving uses. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Department C-55. 816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CUP 


CORD 
- 


TIRES 


The Vacuum Cup Tread is GUARAN- 
TEED not to skid on wet, slippery pave- 


ments. 

























Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, Vacuum Cup Fabric 
Tires, Channel Tread Cord Tires, and Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton 
Tested’’ are sold at STANDARDIZED NET prices, uni- 
form throughout the United States. Payno more for them— 
do not expect them for less. 
Adjustment basis—per warranty tag attached to each casing: 
Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires . . . « 6,000 miles 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires . . . « 9,000 miles 
Channel Tread Cord Tires . ... - 9,000 miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 











Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 
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THE FIELD OF THE RURAL MOTOR 
EXPRESS (Continued) 
have much to offer toward increased pros- 
perity in this country. They create wealth 
by inereasing land values and lower prices 
by establishing more direct connections 
between the farmer and his market. They 
give a market outlook to food supplies 
hitherto unavailable and open up produc- 
tive regions that had never been touched 
because of their distance from market and 
because of the lack of transportation. Their 
increased use will be of great benefit to 
the railways and water transportation lines, 
because they will feed to them tonnage 
from previously undeveloped sections and 
sections that the railways cannot afford 
to penetrate. They will substitute for the 
disintegrated personality and limited Tia- 
bility of railway shipping on short hauls 





an agency that personally collects and 
delivers produce, performing marketing as 
well as transportation functions. 

Through the economies of the motor 
truck expensive and inconvenient han- 
dlings ale ecial packings of produce that 
are involved in shipping by rail are elim- 
inated. Goods are transported from the 
producer to the consumer more quickly 
and in better condition than is possible 
under present methods. The motor truck 
goes right out among the farmers, gets their 

roduce, and brings it directly to the buyer 
in the city without the loss of time on the 
part of the farmer to take it to the — 
station and on the part of the buyer to ca 
for it at the terminal. The result is an 
actual saving in dollars and cents in 
transportation costs, and with perishable 
products, such as milk, fresh fruits, and 
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vegetables, the saving is tremendous. Ac- 
cording to a Congressional investigation, 
the people of this country pay more than 
$500,000,000 a year in excessive costs for 
transportation of food products, and it is 
estimated that fully fifty per cent of the 
perishable food products in America are 
wasted through insufficient methods of 
transportation. 

The use of motor trucks by farmers also 
allows the maintaining of men and horses 
on the farm that are ordinarily utilized in 
driving to market with produce. For the 
farmer who does not ship in large enough 
quantities to warrant the purchase of one 
or more trucks the rural motor express gives 
him all the convenience of a personall 
owned truck without the cash outlay. It 
not only hauls his product to the market, 
but brings him on the return load the daily 
requisites of the farm. 

To have food and fuel we must have 
adequate transportation, capable of keep- 
ing up with increased production as it is 
demanded. Every new step in National 
progress is born of necessity, and it is this 
necessity that points ahead to a steady 
and tremendous growth of motor-truc 
transportation that will bring with it pros- 
perity and a better standard of living. 


“BACK TO THE FARM” 


I read in The Outlook of March 24, 
under the heading, “ Rent Profiteering : 
Is There a Remedy ?” only vague sugges- 
tions of remedy for the “ Tingueens situa- 
tion” in New York City, “ so acute that it 
had already led to and would further cause 
physical violence between landlords and 
tenants.” 

I will offer a remedy for the dangerous 
situation that not only confronts New York 
City, but also the cities of the Nation, and 
likewise the Nation itself. 

When I was born (December, 1830) nine 
per cent of the population resided in the 
cities; since that date there has been a 
steady increase of this percentage until 
now we have the appalling result hovering 
around fifty per cent, with over fifty mill- 
ion of our people crowding into the cities 
and abandoning the country life. 

The remedy lies in an active movement 
“back to the farm,” instead of expending a 
hundred million dollars, or any sum, to build 
tenement-houses to relieve the congested 
districts of cities. Better expend the money 
to not only encourage the people to return 
to the country, but likewise aid them in an 
effort to acquire homes of their own, where 
they can lead a life of independence and 
usefulness. , 

I will not undertake to say just how best 
to accomplish this; we do not want to 
create a dependent class; help to help 
themselves is not charity, nor does it foster 
dependency upon future aid; rather it 
would build up a spirit of independence and 
lead to better citizenship. “ Where there is 
a will there is a way.” 

If we will but read the lessons of history 
aright, we will readily see the dangerous 
situation of the Nation. The decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire is directly trace- 
able to this cause—the people flocking to 
the cities until famine stalked in the land. 
Were we now dependent upon the sickle to 
cut and the flail to thresh our grain, as I 
saw and practiced in my boyhood days, we 
could not now provide for the multitude 
flocking to the cities. Further, we have 
been living off the fat of the land until in 
many districts the soil is partially ex- 
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. ATMOSPHERE 
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a HAT scenery is to a play—paper is to 

. printed matter. It is the background 

; for every word you say; it creates the atmos 

, phere, the state of mind, the mental im- 

t pression of the audience. 

i We make Strathmore Expressive Papers in 

1 innumerable textures, colors and weights to 

d create the right atmosphere for every business 

n or product. There are Strathmore Expressive 

; Papers that say Craftsmanship for the crafts- 
manlike product, Luxuriousness for limousines, { 

t Ruggedness for motor trucks, DIGNITY for 

‘ banks, Daintiness for silks, and dozens of other 

r ideas, impressions or “atmospheres,” less easy to 

; name, but definitely felt by the beholder and 

s readily put to work in your printed matter, 

: | Our “Expressive Advertising” Series of Folders con- 

J tain a clear exposition of the Expressiveness of Paper, 

] Type, Illustrations and Color—and demonstrate it. 

is Write for a set today. 

1 SrratHmMore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A, 

I 
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: STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
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This Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 








—S——————— : 
*“‘Makes king Easy’”’ & = ad, 
Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet Note the two gas ovens above—one 


long it can do every kind of cooking eled and one 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 


for baking, glass 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 








are just as separate as — you want to rush things—five burners 
had two ranges in your kitchen. for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for 
baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking--It Makes Cooking Easy” 


lenwood 


Write for handsome free booklet 179 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, Stgnisccdenisd Givers Peet 





























HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, 
Governess, ‘Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant 2 

The Classified Want Department of The Outlook has 
for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 


‘The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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“BACK TO THE FARM” 
(Continued) 

hausted and the yield reduced ; this cannot 
continue indefinitely. 

I am not a pessimist. Forewarned, fore- 

_armed, is a motto far removed from pes- 

simism. I wisli only to sound a solemn 
note of warning. 

My remedy is “ Back to the Farm.” 


Seattle, Washington. Ezra MEEKER. 


SERVICE TO THE COMMU.- 
NITY 


BY MARION N. RAWSON 


When the armistice with Germany was 
signed and war activities suddenly ceased, 
towns and cities all over the country were 
faced with the problem of what to do with 
the extensive organization of volunteer 
workers—a thing too valuable to be lost 
and the varying amounts of money which 
had been raised for war relief. Bridgeport, 
finding herself in this position, and also 
realizing the need of social work among 
her foreigners and those strangers who 
had flocked within her gates when war 
wages were attractive, decided to make the 
two problems solve each other. 

Using, with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the money which had been 
appropriated for use in the industrial 
camps during the war, an independent or- 
ganization was formed for general commu- 
nity service, with an executive force made 
up of the heads of the city departments and 
societies already organized for social work. 

It is ten months ago since the Bridge- 
port Community Service Commission was 
given birth in a city which, in the minds of 
many, was already surfeited with organiza- 
tions ; but because of its unique procedure 
it has filled a real need, not only among 
those to whom help has been rendered, but 
also among. those who have formerly done 
all of the rendering. Believing that real 
community service is service by the people 
for the people, the Commission has kept 
rigidly to its initial policy of using volunteer 
workers wherever possible, and has had 
thereby a double group of beneficiaries for 
each endeavor—those who have been blessed 
in the giving and those in the receiving. 

Its aim has been to consider the increas- 
ing number of leisure hours in the present 
working day, and to fill those hours with 
opportunity for self-expression, believing 
that men and women will solve their own 
social problems if they are given a place 
and responsibility in local activities. Com- 
bined with this aim has been the policy of 
never stepping on other people’s toes, but 
rather to act in co-operation with or for the 
furtherance of the plans of other organiza- 
tions with similar aims. In other words, the 
Bridgeport Community Service Commis- 
sion ts been a rallying-point for all the 
social activity of the city, as well as an 
experimental laboratory where new ideas 
have been tried out and handed on, when 
successful, to the organization which could 
best carry them. 

Through an institute, which lasted over 
a week and made the different associations 
and their activities known to each other 
for the first time, the Commission re- 
ceived lists of what each could do for gen- 
eral community service, and what help they 
in turn would like to have from one another. 
This resulted in its being able to file, for 
constant reference, a complete list of the 
resources of the city for social work. 
Hours of free time, vacant rooms for pub- 
lic assembly, and skilled talent to be had 
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OUR own taste will quickly 

prove that the happiest word you 
ever heard about Camel cigarettes 
isn’t a drop in the bucket compared 
with the enjoyment Camels pass out! 


Never has been a cigarette like 
Camels—never such wonderful mild- 
mellow-body, such refreshing flavor! 


Set down Camels quality and 
Camels expert blend of choice Turk- 
ish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
as a cigarette revelation! And, 
how you'll prefer Camels blend to 
either kind smoked straight! 


Camels are so unusual in so many 
ways that you may not be surprised 
to find that no matter how liberally 
you smoke, they never tire your 
taste! And, that Camels leave no 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor 
unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


Dip into the joys of Camels and 
compare them puff-by-puff with any 
cigarette in the world at any price! 


THE OUTLOOK . 


Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes for 20 cents; 
or ten packages (200 
cigarettes) in a glass- 
ine-paper-covered car- 
ton. We strongly rec- 
ommend this carton 
for the home or office 
supply or when you 
travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N,. C 








y Yes Sir-ee! 


i We made this cigarette 
to .meet your taste! ug 
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EDITORIAL CREED 


E stand for a sane American view of life; for 

Liberty as guaranteed by obedience to law; 
for equal rights of capital and labor; for a just re- 
ward to all who add to the spiritual, moral and 
material possessions of the nation; for the duties 
as well as the rights of citizenship; and for un- 
swerving loyalty to the nation. 

















We stand for a constructive ’ building-up, with 
special stress upon the three new emphases in the 
thinking of the American people: (1) Upon the 
nation itself and its institutions : (2) Upon the nation 
in its international relationship: (3) Upon the 
nation in its industrial aspect. 





Our circulation has been called “ the first 500,000” 
—We stand for the things for which the soundest 
thinking element in each community stands. 


If you conscientiously subscribe to our editorial 
policy as stated herewith, you will more than 
likely want to subscribe to the magazine. Five 
dollars brings Leslie’s 52 times a year. Start now— 
your card will be enough. We will send the bill 
along later. Send us your name and address now. 


LESLIE'S 


Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
223 Fifth Ave., New York City 
HALF A MILLION GUARANTEED 
THE FIRST 500,000 
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SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 
(Continued) 
for the asking are things which any city 
might be glad to have at its disposal. 
ealizing that there are always people 
who long to be leaders, or who feel some 
talent that has never been recognized, and 
need only the right chance to win a new 
and desirable self-respect therefrom, the 
Commission encourages all such people to 
bring their desires for consideration. It 
was the resultant discovery of new talent 
in the city which brought about the three- 
day pageant staged in one of the parks. 
Composed entirely of local volunteer effort, 
it gave entertainment to thousands of peo- 
ple, work and enthusiasm to over a thou- 
sand performers, and cost one-tenth of the 
amount usually expended for such affairs. 
Many new leaders were discovered and va- 
rious branches of recreation work enriched. 

The idea that leisure hours of profit and 
happiness make the working hours fuller of 
contentment is gaining recognition. From 
all sides are now coming offers of money 
or service; the young women who go to 
the crowded or desolate places to tell 
stories do their share along with the big 
business houses which send their material 
contributions. The passing of the nest-egg 
has caused no consternation, for voluntary 
gifts have made it possible for the work not 
only to continue but to increase in scope. 
During the coming year the work will be 
carried on in this city of 180,000 peeple 
for $10,000. 

Among the foreigners there is a new 
interest in their adopted country. They no 
longer dread each stranger as “ the tng 
ernment” come to spy upon them, but are 
coming in closest touch with friendly 
Americans who show the way without 
patronizing and give them a chance to 
show the utmost that is in them, that some- 
thing which struggles for expression. 


A BONUS NOT WANTED 


The American Legion and the American 
soldier and sailor seem to wish to be paid 
in dollars for having served their country 
at its time of need. 

In the local post of the American Legion 
of which I am a member men are both for 
and against this bestowal of public money 
by the representatives of the people. 

Personally I do not believe in the bonus. 
I do not believe that it is needed by the men 
who went to war and returned physically 
fit to make their livelihood. It is of course 
natural that the man who served at per- 
sonal sacrifice should feel his financial loss 
keenly, yet the ruling spirit that has made 
America great has been the public sacrifice 
of all her citizens. Do we want to have our 
legislators grant us a bonus to get and to 
hold our votes? We want men in our 
higher offices who will not stoop to brib- 
ery, and who will be men enough to see 
that all men wounded in this war are given 
immediate financial support and education. 

Do the members of the American Legion 
wish to spoil the great appreciation felt by 
every man, woman, and child by having 
self-seeking politicians give them dollars 
wrung from the great American public? 

I don’t believe that the true American 
wants to capitalize his service or wants to 
be paid in dollars for his service to his 
Fig ong best country in the world to- 
day. Labor wrung its toll from the Amer- 
ican people, and so did certain profiteers ; 
but the American soldier and sailor, the 
American of to-morrow, should have higher 
principles. WessTER RICHARDSON. 
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ninety per cent. 


The high cost of water 


This is one reason why Quaker Oats will often cut breakfast cost 





Quaker Oats is only 7 per cent water. It yields 1810 calories of food 
per pound. Many costly foods are largely water. Note this table. 








In Quaker Oats ‘ é 7% 
In round steak ‘ ‘ 60% 
In veal cutlets r ‘ 68% 
In fish . ° . ‘ 60% 


Percentage of water 





In hen’s eggs . ‘ P 65% 
In oysters ‘ a ° 88% 
In tomatoes . . ‘ 94% 
In potatoes F ‘ 62% 





In cost per serving these other 
good foods run from 8 to 12 times 
Quaker Oats. 

In cost per 1,000 calories—the 
energy measure of food value—they 
will average ten times Quaker Oats. 

* * * 


Quaker Oats is the greatest food 
that you can serve at Freakfast. It 
is nearly the ideal food—aimost a 
complete food. 

Young folks need it as food for 
growth—older folks for vim-food. 


Oats. 








The cost of your breakfasts 


Here is what a breakfast serving costs in some necessary foods at this writing: 





Cost per serving 
Dish of Quaker Oats . . Ic 
Serving of meat : « & 8c 
Serving of fish . . . . 8c 
ee ae ae ee ee 
Tweeegge « « « «© « ie 











Yet it costs only one cent per dish. 

Serve the costlier foods at other 
meals. Start the day on this one- 
cent dish of the greatest food that 
grows. 


Quaker Oats 


World-famed for its flavor 


Quaker Oats dominate because of the flavor. They are flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. You get this extra flavor without extra price when you ask for Quaker 


15c and 35c per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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Fire Dogs 


You remember the old story of the bright, new, 
shiny andirons? 


The new andirons made the room look shabby, 
so it was repapered and painted and then the furni- 
ture had to be reupholstered and new rugs laid. The 
living-room thus “redone” made the rest of the house 
look shabby, and when the whole interior was re- 
furbished, a new shingled roof and fresh painting 
induced the building of a larger veranda and a new 
garage, with lawns and hedges fixed up. _ All of 
this to match the new andirons. 


When a man advertises a new feature, he has 
bought new andirons. 


Thereafter he wants to improve not only the 
goods, but the package. . 


With a better product he wants an improved 
service and a stronger organization, both inside and 
outside his plant. 


To boast of an improvement gives hostages to 
the public that other improvements will follow. 


Business institutions, like men, grow upon what 
they feed. 


Have you any new andirons in your plant? 


Advertising space in the Butterick Publications ts 
for sale through the accredited advertising agencies. 


Butterick—Paublisher 
The Delineator The Designer 
($2.50 a Year) Everybody’s ($2.00 a Year) 
Magazine 


($2.75 a Year) 
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HOW LONG, MASSA JESUS, 
HOW LONG? 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


Dere’s a black moon hangin’ low in de sky, 

How long, Massa Jesus, how long? 

An’ dim little stars dat whimper an’ ery. 

How long, Massa Jesus, how long ? 

Dere’s feet tracks runnin’ roun’ de roof of 
de worl’, 

De wind goes a-wrestlin’ wid a rumpus an’ 
a whirl, 

An’ de Thunder Man shake as dese words 
he hurl: 

How long, Massa Jesus, how long ? 


How long, Massa Jesus, how long, how 
long, 

How long, Massa Jesus, how long ? 

Wid de black moon a-dyin’ an’ de Little 
stars a-cryin’, 

How long, Massa Jesus, how long ? 


Ah hears a voice f’om de top o’ de sky : 

Rise up, Brudder Pilgrim, rise up! 

We'll all be togedder in de sweet by an’ by. 

Rise up, Brudder Pilgrim, rise up ! 

Al’ll snatch off de veil from de moon in 
her place, 

AWll dry all de tears fom each little 
star’s face, 

An de Thunder Man’s voice will call yo’ 
wid grace, 

Rise up, Brudder Pilgrim, rise up ! 


Rise up, Brudder Pilgrim, rise up, rise up, 

Rise’‘up, Brudder Pilgrim, rise up ! 

Wid de day-star a-dawnin’ an’ our dark- 
ness turned to mo’nin’, 

Rise up, Brudder Pilgrim, rise up ! 


A “REPUBLICAN WEEK- 
END” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Whether or not the Democratic Adminis- 
tration’s friendliness for those who live by 
their pens, as manifested in diplomatic ap- 
pointments, has anything to do with it, 
evidently the Republican — intend 
to lend their organized aid to the party of 
their choice in the forthcoming campaign. 
Equally evidently the Republican National 
Committee has welcomed the rallying of 
the writers, as well it may. 

Saturday and Sunday, April 24 and 
25, witnessed a notable get-together meet- 
ing of writers, publishers, journalists, car- 
toonists, and moving-picture directors at 
Atlantic City—men who, whatever their 
past affiliations, are convinced of the 
present necessity of returning the Repub- 
lican party to National control. It was 
called a “ Republican Week-End,” and the 
National Committee was the host, although 
none of its members, and no professional 
political workers whatever, were present. 
The guests were given free rein; it was 
distinetly their own “ party.” 

The reason for the gathering, as out- 
lined in the invitations, was “that the 
coalescing of these elements will produce 
a force of incalculable value to stimulate 
publie responsibility throughout the coun- 
try.” Three writers were primarily re- 
sponsible for the plan and its success- 
ful eulmination—Owen Johnson, Richard 
Washburn Child, -and Porter Emerson 
Browne. Other members of the Committee 
were George Ade, Rex Beach, Ethel Barry- 
more, Edna Ferber, Don Marquis, John Me- 
Cutcheon, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Booth 
Tarkington, and William Allen White. 

“ The Republican party doesn’t have to 
be compared with perfection. Fortunately, 
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A spot on your hand is 
ended with a touch of soap. 
You don't cover it and keep it. 


A touch of Blue-jay ends a 
corn, as easily and surely. 
Then why pare and coddle 
corns, and let them stay for 


years? 


Millions of people nowa- 
days end all corns in this way: 


They drop on liquid Blue- 
jay or apply a Blue-jay plaster. 


The ache stops. The toe 
from that moment is comfort- 


A mere touch will end it— 


So with corns 





BA Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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able. And shortly tne entire 
corn loosens and comes out. 






The method was perfected 
inthis world-famed laboratory. 






It is gentle, scientific, sure. It 






is now the recognized, the 
model way of dealing with a 







corn. 






It means to those who know 






it a lifetime without corns. 





It you let corns spoil happy 
hours, you should learn the 
folly of it. Try Blue-jay tonight. 
Your druggist sells it. 















Important to 


Subscribers 
When you notify The Outlook 


of a change in your address, 
both the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 





Just Out 


OUR GREAT WAR and the GREAT 
WAR OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS 


By GILBERT MURRAY 


** Almost uncanny in its felicity.’"—London Saturday 
Review. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net 


PARLIAMENT AND REVOLUTION 


By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


A scientific and unbiased argument against Bolshevism in 
favor of democratic government. 


‘A remarkably keen and vigorous piece of political and 
economic thinking.’—.V. Y. Zribune. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


At All Booksellers 
THOMAS SELTZER 


Publishers 3 West 50th St., New York 
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savagery. 


THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“No more successful mystery was ever written 
than “The Great Impersonation.’ It is a triumph of 
construction and treatment that holds the reader 
from first to last.""—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

$1.75 net 


HIS FRIEND AND HIS WIFE 
By COSMO HAMILTON 


The story of the effects upon the folk of the 
wealthy Quaker Hill Colony in Connecticut, which 
followed an infraction of the socjal code by Julian 
Osborn and Margaret Meredith. $1.75 net 


FIRE OF YOUTH 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


* Fire of Youth’ is a real novel, full of life, with 
real people and a coherent plot."’—Gertrude Atherton. 
$1.75 net 


LYNCH LAWYERS 
By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 


“As in ‘The Owner of the Lazy D,’ Mr. White 
proves himself to be a master in the field of the West- 
ern adventure story.” —New York Tribune. $1.75 net 


THE CHINESE LABEL 
By J. FRANK DAVIS 
A Secret Service story of the unsensational and al- 
together plausible sort. Its methods are those of 
subtlety and finesse, rather than of — and 
1.75 net 


























Little, Brown & Company’s. 
NEW FICTION 


A new novel by the author of “‘TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY” 


STORM COUNTRY POLLY 


By GRACE MILLER WHITE 


The opening scenes in this new novel by the author of “ Tess of the Storm Country,” 
are laid in a squatter settlement on the shore of ‘Lake Cayuga. The situations are tensely 
emotional and adroitly handled, and Polly herself, crude and untaught, but beautiful in 
face and fine in spirit, is an adorable heroine. ‘ 


$1.75 net 


Love Story—Adventure Story—Nature Story 


THE VOICE OF THE PACK 


By EDISON MARSHALL 


Love Story —Adventure Story — Nature Story —all three qualities combine in this 
remarkable story of modern man and woman arrayed against the forces of age-old 


$1.75 net 
THE MARBECK INN 


By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 


This new novel by the author of ‘Hobson's 
Choice” is a vividly realistic story of the rise—and 
some would say, the fall—of an English working- 
man's son, told with much quiet humor and keen 
judgment of character. $1.75 net 


THE LA CHANCE MINE 
MYSTERY 


By S. CARLETON 


For plot and action, for tenseness of interest and 
thrilling crisis, this outdoor story of Canada is not 
easily ¢qualled? $1.75 net 


GOLD OUT OF CELEBES 
By Capt. A. E. DINGLE 


A romance of thrills and adventures on the island 
of Celebes in the Dutch East Indies. $1.75 net 





A Book all Children will enjoy 


BOWSER THE HOUND 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


This new volume in the popular “Green 
Meadow Series"’ tells of the many adventures 
which befell Bowser the Hound. As Bowser is 
one of the most popular characters in “* The Bed- 
time Story-Books"’ and the ‘* Mother West Wind 
Series ,’’ the book is sure to appeal to children 
who have read Mr. Burgess’. previous books. 
With eight colored illustrations. $1.50 net 














Send for Complete Spring Announcement 
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I enclose herewith my check or a money order 
for Five Dollars, for which please enter my 
name for one year’s subscription to The Outlook 


Name 





Address —_— 





Mail this blank to The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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A “REPUBLICAN WEEK-END” 
(Continued) ; 

perhaps, it only has to be compared with 
the Democratic party.” That, in effect, was 
the rather unusual “keynote” struck by 
Senator Lodge in his address Saturday 
night. 

tis doubtful if any American political 
speakers have faced an audience more 
“hard boiled,” which is by way of saying 
emotionally basé, than this group of writers 
and publicists to whom Senator Lodge, Gov- 
ernor Edward Morrow, of Kentucky, and 
Senator Beveridge spoke. And perhaps 
that was why, at least to an appreciable 
degree, the usual platitudinous orating 
about party perfection and the like was 
omitted. 

While it may not have been expressed 
so frankly in the speeches themselves, the 
following “ message” approximates what 
the literary-political crusaders took away 
from Atlantic City ; or, at least, it largely 
represents the sentiment of the visitors 
themselves : 

“The Republican party isn’t perfect. 
Granted. But ours is a two-party political 
system, and to accomplish anything one of 
the two must be accepted. To-day, as 
never before, loyalty to party is essential. 
The Republican party is far and away the 
best political vehicle available. In essen- 
tials it is sound. If we are dissatisfied with 
some things about it, our duty and our op- 
portunity is to join with it and, so far as 
we may, rejuvenate it to our own liking. 
We men and women publicists: owe it to 
ourselves and our country to get in, and 
stay in, politics.” 

The next step in the programme for coa- 
lescing the political potentialities of those 
whose wares so vitally affect public opin- 
ion will be the organization of groups in 
the various professions for the purpose of 
outright vote-getting from the Gookention 
to November. Two hundred and twenty 
attended the “ Week-End,” where, by the 
way, not a word was mentioned concern- 
ing individual candidates. About one 
thousand are tentatively in line for what- 
ever work the campaign demands and their 
individual view-points permit. 

“JT would rather write than be Presi- 
dent,” was an appreciated line from_ the 
mouth of an impersonated Woodrow Wil- 
son at the scee-tialllonn performance dur- 
ing the dinner. 

And evidently many of those who do 
write and publish and draw cartoons and 
make moving pictures, whatever their se- 
eret preferences about office-holding, plan 
taking an active hand in the business of 
making the next President, which is a very 
healthy and hopeful sign. 

New York City. GEORGE P. PuTNAm. 


COLLEGES AND RADICAL 
AGITATORS 


“Parlor Bolsheviki” find no hotbed 
of political agitation within the walls of 
American universities, according to the 
views expressed by William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, in a recent 
interview. 

“It is often asserted that colleges are 
largely responsible for the spread of so- 
called parlor Bolshevism,” said President 
Neilson ; “it seems to me that such an as- 
sertion implies that the next generation 
can be rendered immune from such dis- 
eases by dosing them with the ready-made 
conservative opinions. Now, in the first 
place, it is not the case that in the colleges 
generally there is a radical tendency in the 
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To Readers of 


The Outlook 


The Outlook is anxious to secure for 
republication the most representative 
cartoons. We want the cartoons which 
appeal to our readers as vital expres- 
sions of popular movements and public 
opinion. Won’t you help us in our 
effort to secure such cartoons by eutting 
out the strongest drawings of cartoon- 
ists in your lecal papers and pasting one 
of the attached coupons on the back of 
each clipping. Then send your selection 
to the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook. 

The Outlook is equally anxious to 
secure unusual news photographs ; pho- 
tographs which cannot be secured from 
the commercial photographers. If you 
have any photographs of local objects 
or events which appeal to you as of 
more than local interest, we hope you, 
as a friend and reader of The Outlook, 
will send them along to the Photograph 
Editor of The Outlook. Fill out and 
attach a coupon to the back of each 
photograph you desire to submit. 

As an experiment we propose publish- 
ing these photograph and cartoon cou- 
pons in successive issues of The Outlook 
for a period of some weeks. No car- 
toons or photographs will be considered 
which are sent to us otherwise than in 
accordance with this notice. We are 
foreed to make this a rigid rule as only 
by this method can we assure to our 
readers and friends that their photo- 
graphs will be properly cared for and 
their cartoons given attention in the 
order of their arrival. We will pay for 
such cartoons and photographs as we 
use in accordance with the agreements 
printed on the coupons. 


Tue Eprrors or THE OUTLOOK. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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press. Among the writers are: 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 
Dr. Robert E. Speer 

Mr. John Spargo 

Dr. Joseph Ernest McAfee 
Mr. Francis Hackett 

The Hon. Louis F. Post 
Dr. Graham Taylor 

Prof. Harry F. Ward 











To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook : 
The attached cartoon is clipped from the 
‘du Wisbinbwteteagemeatxs of the following 


OE EEC CTE If it is the first 
clipping of this cartoon to reach The Outlook 
and is considered worthy of republication, I 
will accept One Dollar as payment in full for 
my service in bringing this cartoon to the 
attention of The Outlook. I agree that if 
it does not meet the above conditions this 
cartoon will not be returned nor will its receipt 
be acknowledged. 


tS Peer Perro Mviiatecdnekeneseek 


Acquaintance Subscription to Jan. 1, 1921, $2. 





Tuer CuristiAN Century, 1402 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

For the enclosed $2 please send me THE 
CurisTIAN CENTURY, weekly, until Jan. 1, 1921, 
and a copy of The Daily Altar, by Willett and 
Morrison. 


PB sc itceanedess wantee $010046606006000600¢00% 


pS COTS inésioweaie Licdbendeiaeewawnie 


Keep your religious thinking abreast of your other thinking ! 


‘oZe 
CHRISTIAN 
NTURY. | 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON E 
aud HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors : 


The Subscription Price of THe CuristiAN CENTURY is Three Dollars a Year. 
New Subscribers note two special acquaintance offers in coupons below. 


Tear off and mail today 








N THESE days of great thinking on world themes, constructive leaders must 
think greatly on Christiar themes. A notable series of brilliant and candid 
articles by leading American thinkers, covering the entire range of typical 
present-day opinion from orthodox apologetic to radical criticism, is now appear- 
ing in THe Curist1aAN CENTURY, on the general subject— 


“Will the Church Survive P”’ : 


The most significant journalistic offering in the history of the American religious 


Dr. Shailer Mathews 

Dr. Burris Jenkins 

Dr. Edward Scribner Ames 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell 

Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie 

Mr. Max Eastman 

Mr. Carl Sandburg 

Dr. H. D. C. Maclachlan 
and others 


OUMENELNRRTN 3:4 fPA) SEP OES een TE 


ST MAE 





Five Months’ Acquaintance Subscription, $1. 
Tue CuristiAN Century, 1402 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
For the enclosed $1 please send me THE 


CuristiAN CENTURY for a trial period of 5 
months (22 issues), 


RY 55.000 65000650 00b56000005000000600900% 


Address...... denne cosdeenaseseneseecoseseeoenss 











To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : 


The attached photograph is the property of 
the undersigned and is submitted for publica- 
tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 
its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
standing that ‘he Outlook agrees to pay $3 
for this photograph if reproduced as a half- 
page cut, or smaller, and $5 if reproduced in 
larger size than a half page. Enclosed herewith 
is a brief account of the object or event de- 
picted in the attached photograph, which The 
Outlook is at liberty to use as it sees fit. My 
name and address are as follows: 


Ma ibd Sic Senintctcdvtdsceseneeespene 











$1.50. 





**LEONARD WOOD 
| ON 
NATIONAL ISSUES” 


COMPILED BY EVAN J. DAVID 


At All Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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BOOKS Zo Lie With 





T is no simple problem—the choice of 
the books that are to be our friends. 
Day after day we must see them upon 

our shelves; must make them the inti- 
mates of our lives. Of course there are 
books—casual acquaintances—that will 
meet the mood of the moment. They are 
the books that, once read, are cast aside. 


But for the tried and true friend there 
must be something more. Substance, 
thought, style—these qualities we must 
find ere a volume is placed on the shelf, 
just within reach, to be read and re-read. 
The following books, chosen from an 
extensive list, meet these requirements. 
They are preeminently books to live with. 





My Neighbor, The Working Man 


By James Roscoe Day 
Chancellor of Syracuse University 


1, + Ai 





A strong and tr of pr t-day 


social and industrial unrest. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


The Balkans. A Laboratory of 
History 
By William M. Sloane 
New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 


The author has enlarged his text by something more 
than a quarter. The pages of the earlier editions have 
been revised, corrected and changed to correspond in 
the form of expression with the additional pages. The 
volume isa careful, lucid, and scholarly review of the 
whole Balkan question. A very valuable book for both 
students and general readers. 


8 vo. Three maps. Cloth. In press. 


Public Opinion and Theology 
Earl Lectures of the Pacific School of Religion 


By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
All thoughtful readers will want to follow the Bishop 
through these illuminating and informative pages. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 





Prices are subject to change without notice 


Pantheistic Dilemmas 
And Other Essays in Philosophy und Religion 
By Henry C. Sheldon 
Essays dealing with important issues in the intellec- 
tual and religious world to-day. An invaluable volume for 
the student of current philosophical and religious trends. 
Professor Sheldon’s sanity of thought and clarity of 
statement were never more evident than in these essays. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 





The Eyes of Faith 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
President of Northwestern University 
A keen and critical putting of the relation of experi- 
ence to present-day problems of philosophy and religion. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Some Aspects of International 
Christianity 
The Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series, Delivered at 
DePauw University 
By John Kelman 


‘* There are questions of the most vital importance on 
which every man must form an opinion. The bearings 
of these questions are not confined to the regions of 
expert knowledge; and there is a place for the impres- 
sions of the man onthe street—his general sense of 
moral values, his common-sense view of relative impor- 
tances, the free play of his conscience upon the 
questions of the hour as he understands them. It is in 
his name and from his point of view that I have pre- 
pared these lectures.”"—From Author’s Preface. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
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You’ll never 


Once you’ve 
forget her 


met her 
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MARY MARIE 


**the sunbeam girl” 


By the author of 
JUST DAVID 


ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Illus. 
$1.90 net 


Houghton Mifflin Co, 
4 Park St., Boston } 




















QUICK RESULTS! 


**Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.”’— 
F. Stark, Wis. **Sold for 
cashin 10days.”—W. H. 
Cartland, Mass. ‘* Sold 
my property. Your plan 

uickest { ever saw.’’— 

‘ohnson String, N. J. 
“Sold home -z cash 


M.E. ns , Okla. 
“Sold my lots for cash.” 
—Kh. £. te, wa, 
Can. ** Sold for cash 
within a few weeks.”’— 
M. P. Jones, Iowa. 











tells how you can get cash for 





our pro by using the 
Rinpibs Plane for Selling Real Betate, which have al- 
soaly sold more than 5,000 properties of all kinds in the 
U.S. and Canada. No matter where your property is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without mp loying agents or paying commis- 





I 
sions to anyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of money trying to sell without first 
reading this important book, and learning how to sell 
your, property Feickly, coonomicety - at Len | highest 
possible price. The re of this as saved proper- 
ty owners hundreds and dhoussads of dollars in commis- 
stons, and it can do the same for you. As the is sent 
absolutely free, you have everything to gain and aotine 
to lose. your name and address at once—a posta 
will do—and you will receive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this im book, without cost or obligation. 
The Simplex Co., Dept. 273, 1133 Broadway, New York 
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COLLEGES AND RADICAL AGITATORS 
(Continued) 
teaching. The academic economists are for 
the most part far from radical, and sources 
of Bolshevist thinking are not to be found 
in political economy as it is taught in our 
colleges. 

“Tts origin is to. be ‘sought rather in 
emotion than in thought, frequently in a 
more or less sentimental reaction from the 
harrowing pictures that are frequently 
made of the conditions of the wollen in 
various industries. 

“ Cultivating in students the habit of doc- 
ile acceptance of doctrines, however safe 
in themselves, is no insurance against mis- 
chievous doctrine. A student who accepts 
one theory in this passive fashion is just as 
liable to accept its contrary at a later date. 
The only method on which reliance can 
safely be placed is that of training the 
student in a first-hand investigation of 
facts ; in the power of seeing which facts 
are significant ; and in the drawing of valid 
inferences. To learn to think straight is the 
chief aim of a college education. 

“To teach students to think straight 
is the chief aim of colleges themselves. 
The institution which grasps this firmly 
will not be driven to interfere with aca- 
demic freedom. Teachers cannot safely be 
forbidden to offer their own interpretation 
of facts, but they can and must be asked to 
make clear the distinction between the ob- 
jective facts and the subjective interpreta- 
tion. When this is done, there is no risk of 
our institutions being turned into organs of 
propaganda in the social disputes of the 
present moment. 

“The business of an institution of learn- 
ing is with the truth and the means of as- 
certaining it. When this aim is departed 
from for the purpose of imbuing students 
with particular doctrines, instead of train- 
ing them to think for themselves, the in- 
stitution is false to its duty.” 





THE NAME JOHN 
BY H. M. FARMER 


John is the most common given, or 
Christian, name we have. Its history is 
curious. It came originally from the He- 
brew Jehohannen, “ God is gracious.” The 
Greeks made it Johanan, and in the femi- 
nine it became Anna and Hannah. The 
name was unknown in Saxon England and 
was seldom used among the Normans. In 
the Doomsday Book, the record of the in- 
habitants of England which William the 
Conqueror had compiled, only two Johns 
are listed, and one of them is a Dane. 

John was the name of the beloved dis- 
ciple and the writer of one of the Gospels. 
As the Bible became more familiar to the 
people of Europe, this —_ became ow 
creasing] ular in Europe, especia 
after = Bible was pl om the 
Latin into the language of the people. 

An enormous increase in the number of 
Johns resulted from the pilgrimages and 
the Crusades. About the year 1000 it be- 
came customary for devout Christians to 
make journeys to the Holy Land in order 
to see the places made sacred by the life 
of the Lord. At first they went as peace- 
ful travelers. Later they went as armed 
bands, intent upon rescuing the tomb of 
the Saviour from the infidel. Each pilgrim 
was known by two signs—a cross worn on 
the shoulder or breast and a bottle at his 
belt. The cross was the symbol of his vow 
to rescue the tomb of the Saviour, and the 
bottle was to be filled with holy water 
from the River Jordan. On the return of 
the pilgrims, the contents of their bottles 
were used at christenings. Happy was the 
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mother who could secure a few drops of 
water from the river in which the Saviour 
had been baptized for the baptism of her 
own child. The name John would natu- 
rally occur as appropriate for a boy bap- 
tized under these cunditions, since Jesus was 
baptized in the Jordan by John the Baptist. 
It may almost be said that the world went 
suddenly John crazy. It was soon estimated 
that two-thirds of the English males were 
named John. Families of six or seven boys 
were all named John. 

So common did this custom become that 
various methods had to be adopted to dis- 
tinguish one John from another. The 
surnames Littlejohn, Pettyjohn, Mickle- 
john and its Norman equivalent Gross- 
jean (meaning Big or Fat John), Benjohn 
(Good John), from which the immortal 
name of Bunyan is corrupted; Upjohn 
(John on the hin), Donjohn (Downjohn, 
or John in the valley), are all examples of 
attempts to distinguish one John from an- 
other. Many of these names still exist as 
surnames. 

Considering the popularity of the name 
John and the fact that at this time it 
was spelled “J-o-n” and pronounced 
“Jone,” the size of the Jones family will 
be explained. The name means “son of 
John.” John Jones is found in almost every 
community. In Wales this name is so 
common that, in the words of the Regis- 
trar-General, it is a “ perpetual incognito.” 
A warrant for “John Jones ” issued to an 
officer in Wales might almost as well have 
used the word “ man” instead of the name. 
It would mean no one in particular. A 
single Welsh militia company had thirty- 
six John Joneses. 

The German form is Hans, and some- 
times Johan. From these we have the 
surnames Hanson and Johanson. The 
diminutive is found in Hanks, Hankin, 
Hankinson, Jankin, Jenkins, Jenson, and 
Jennings. Shane is the Irish form of 
John and Jean the French. McShane 
and McGinnis are the equivalents of 
our English Johnson and Jackson, the 
prefix “ Mc” meaning “ the son of.” Gio- 
vanni is the Italian form of John. The 
Scotch feminine forms are Jean, Joanna, 
Janet, and Jessie. The French have Jean- 
nette, the Spanish Juanita, anc the Russians 
Ivanna. All of them are Johns, varied to 
suit the usages of the various languages, 
and the fertility of resource is displayed in 
forming diminutives and nicknames. 

It is under its nickname Jack that we 
find how abundant was the popularity of 
the name. It was so common as to become 
the name of every stranger. Every passer-b 
could be safely hailed as “Jack.” Even if 
it were not his name, he answered to it as 
a matter of course. It passed into proverbs : 
“ Jack of all trades and master of none” 
is a familiar example. 

One of the oldest nursery tales is entitled 
“ Jack and his Beanstalk.” Nearly every 
boy who read or heard it was named Jack. 
If by chance his name were Bob, or Tom, 
most of the boys he knew were named 
Jack, and he himself was called so by 
every one who did not know or pause to 
ask his name. The story became exceed- 
ingly popular, because it was so easy to 
make a personal application. 

From being po so often to human 
beings, the name Jack passed into use as 
a name for. everything, animate or inani- 
mate. We have now in common use jack- 
pot, jack-screw, jackstraws, jack-knife, 
jack-rabbit, jacket, and many HF ows Jack 
and his derivatives take up fifteen columns 
in the Century Dictionary. 
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TEEN YEARS OF AGE HE WENT TO 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS., TO 
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Uff We WORKED FOR ANCIL THAYER, 
Ya FAMOUS BOOTMAKER, FROM 
Ca WHOM HE THOROUGHLY MAS- 


TERED THE TRADE OF MAK- 
ING MEN’S FINE CALF 
BOoTs 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
to the wearer. All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 


bottom guarantees 
be produced for the price. 
Stamping the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style ~ 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W. L. Dou was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 


the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
rienced men, all working with an honest 
Sstocmtnation to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. If 


our local dealer cannot supply 
n 


bey take noother make. Order direct from the factory. 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon peving w. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainl: 
stamped on the sole. If it has been changes 
or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD, 





President 
W.1.. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 
167 Spark Street. 
BROCETON, MASS. 








Where do we go this summer ? 


Thousands of families all over the country are beginning to 
ponder this question. Probably you are. 

Hundreds of summer resort and hotel proprietors, dozens of 
railway and steamship executives, are ready to give you the 


information you want. 


Yow'll find it in the advertising pages of The Outlook. 
No periodical has a wider reputation for successful resort 
and travel advertising—successful for both the resort and the 


resorter. Try it. 


Department of Classified Advertising 
The Outlook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Hotels and Resorts 











For Rest 


Cure 
or Recreation 


and 

France’s MOST famous 
Health Resorts and Cli- 
matic Stations. 

Here Society from all the 
world gathers to play 
and rest and be cured by 
the Healing Waters. 


Secure 
reservations 


information and 
now 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee Ry. 
281 Fifth Ave., cor. 30th St., New York 
Telephone Madison Square'9690 








tikores FOR BOYS 
Manager: Matthieu Jetteur, M.A.., 


Asheville School, Asheville, N.C. 
Directors : Jac k Reardon, B.A.,of Taft ge hool; 
Theodore Johnson, M.A_, of Bingham School; 
S. E. Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School 
Announcement on request to Mr, Jetteur. 















Spend your vacation in 
Sw rZERLAND 
< Send for Packet No. 103 containing 
Fi) the Hotel Guide, descriptive book- 
§, || letsand maps,enclosing | Oc. postage € 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 

ish, 241 Fifth Avenue __New | York 





Eleven Weeks’ First Class Travel 
IN EUROPE $1275 


SCOTLAND TO NAPLES 
The Battlefields in Belgium and France 
Sailing June 25. Small Party 


Morningside Travel Club, Main Hall 


Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa 


EUROPE 1920 


MODERATE-PRICED TOURS 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
1021 Little Building 
Boston 11, Massachusetts 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook,” 








‘WASHINGTON, 








CUROPEAN Tours| 
BENNETTS -TRAVEL- BUR 


506 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RLD 
EAU 


TEL eure 5346 














Tickets, Tours, Cruises 
EUROPE AND WEST INDIES 
Careful Personal Service given to each individual 


American Travel Club, Box or 0, Wilmington. Del. 
EUROPE IS OPEN 


8460 and Up 
Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains. 
Exceptional arrangements for Paris and the 
Battletields. Small parties with experienced 
leaders. Sail April, May, June, July. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


| TOURS 
EUROPE 
ee 
EDUCATION~TRAVEL- RECREATION 


PRICES MODERATE 
1021 LITTLE BUILDING-BOSTON 




















Holidays in NORWAY 


Land of the Midnight Sun. Seventy years’ 
experience in planning tours thru this won- 
derful county. Sail June 24 and June 25. 
Send for booklet. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Avenue, New York 


at my expense 
Go to prope by organizing a 
small party. Babcoc . ’s European Tours, 1137 
Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Established 1900. 














Hotels cal Resorts 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


te FT amilton 


14th & K Sts., N. W. 


dD. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel 

Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 

Home-like. Good table. American plan 

$3.50 up daily: special rates by week. 

Booklet. IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


ENCLAND 


HOGARTH HOSTEL 


19 Queensberry Place, London 


Close to South Kensington Tube Station 
A RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN, 
ARTISTS, STUDENTS AND REFINED WOMEN 
Terms for Furnished Rooms with Breakfast and Dinner 
from $20 weekly 
A few American Ladies will be received 
during the Summer. Apply to 
Miss Mary Hogarth, 19 Queensberry Place, London, S.W. 7 
Refer by permission to H. E. Hooper, 
President Phe Encyclopedia Britannica, 
288 Fourth 








Avenue, New York. 


MAINE 


YORK CAMPS}97.8:5" 

J.Lewis York, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf, near-by 


boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


Sebasco Estates Co. HOTEE-CLUB 


Furnished cottages 
without housekeeping ¢ 








cares. On the ocean. 
Four miles shore line, evergreen hills. Free- 
man H. Merritt, Prop. and Mgr., Sebasco, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


VERMONT 





If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot . ~ @ more Ay place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


it affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 





NEW JERSEY 


ENGLESIDE 
— 


Opens June 18. The best combination of 
seashore features on the coast. Matchless bay 
for sailing and fishing, perfect beach and bath- 
ing. Five tennis courts. The Engleside has all 
the modern conveniences, private baths with 
sea and fresh water. Booklet. R. F. Engie, Mgr. 


SURE RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER 





The 





NEW YORK } 


DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
tA CLUB. Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References required. 
For ¢ ircular or information address JouN B. 
BuRNnuHAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 


HURRICANE LODGE 


wt and COTTAGES 
eS IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
mak om Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 
DN r® Season opens June 12th. Com- 
, fA fortable, homelike. Altitude 
1,800 ft. Extensive verandas 
“Se S-* overlooking Keene Valley. 
Trout fishing. Camping. Golf links, nine we L 
kept greens. Mile course. Tennis and croquet. 
Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. Furnished cot- 
tages, all improvements. Terms $18 to $30 per 
week. Special rates for season. Address K. 
Be.xnap, Megr., Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 
Keene Valley, N.Y. Very heart of mts., spruces, 
and pines. 1.500elevation. $15a week _ up. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet. M. E. CK. 











LonePine Camp 


In the Heart of the Adirondacks 
Fishing, boating, bathing, dancing, ete. For 
further particulars address 

JOHN HOWLAND, Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


Mount Meenahga House 
AND COTTAGES 


A Beautiful Mountain Estate of 800 
Acres within 100 miles of New York. Golf, 
tennis, etc. Miles of delightful walks and 
drives. Steam heat, open fires, private baths. 
Furnished cottages, with board at 
main house. Llinstrated booklet. 
TERWILLIGER, Prop., P. O. Ellenville, N. Y. 








HOW would you like to live for 2 or 3 weeks or 
months, in cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 
VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 
Where there are congenial neighbors and all 
of the conveniences of home. Where the breeze 
seldom stops blowing ; where boating, bath- 
ing and fishing are daily times and where 
the cost is reasonable. Do you know that 


POINT O’ WOODS, L. I. 


only 50 miles from New York, is such a place ? 
Direct inquiries to C. W. NASH, Supt., Point 0’ Woods, L. I. 


NEW YORK CITY 








MASSACHUSETTS _ 


CAPE COD pint 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 
o "ENS JUNE 12, 1920 
Descriptive booklet. 


WHITE HOUSE INN 


91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season July 1 to Sept. 8. Reservations may 
be made now. Dessiles pergemetion upon 
application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
Open May 20th 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
* Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 





Private baths. 























Hotel Le Marquis | * 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Eiatentes Dookiet Aner. sent 
upon request. OHN P. TOLSON. 


HOTEL JUDSON 


otpining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
ith and without bath. tes $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 





63 Washing- 
ton Square 





RHODE ISLAND 


Narragansett Bay, Jamestown, R. 
10orndyke Hotel and nicely 
furnished Cottages, on the shore, at 
moderate rates. Booklets. P. H. HORGAN. 


VERMONT 








HESTER, VT. “ The Ma ~y Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold: broad 
=. croquet, fine r Terms reasonable. 
efs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 





WYOMING 


WYOMING 
Trapper Lodge 


An all season stock ranch. Seed ™ eee 
table, fishing, and saddle horses. 
OUTDOORS WI _—_ COMFORT | in the Bie 
Horn Moun ains. A 

WYMAN & SONS “Shell, Wyoming. 


Health Resorts 

















1S+1 


est. 


Sanford Hall, 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients, Also elderly pope requirit ing 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose, Ma: 








I Vv ort 

Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium A” mine rar 

Connecticut Valley. Massage, electricity, and 
baths. Golf and tennis. 3 resident physi 

cians. Under successful management for 30 

years. E. 8. Vait, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 
LINDEN The. Ideal Place for Sick 

People to Get Well 

Doylestown, Pa. |an institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat 
ment of the —s Massage, Electricity. 
Hydrothera Apply for circular to 


Ropert  emoert WALTER, 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


THE BETHESDA ™itg B}4ins. 


A ofeian wt Soot invalid, the convalescent, 
and the aged ress for terms 
ALICE CATES. SCORE E, M.D. Tel. 241. 























Country Board 


Adult Boarders on old- 
Wanted fashioned Virginia farm. Ex- 


cellent cooking. Conveniences. Delightful 
spring and summer season. 1,663, Outlook. 


Beard ‘Wanted 


BeA4 ARD WANTED for one or two 
adults, ladies; must have modern con- 

veniences. Small village or town preferred. 

If suited m ight remain fora cay period. No 

style wanted, but a ————_, bappy home. 

‘Andress Virginian, 1,843, 


Wanted, by Man and Wife refined 


private family, comfortable room, bed, and 
good board, July 1 to Oct. 1. 2,019, Outlook. 


OARD WANTED for an infant girl 

aged four (4). Healthy, happy and normal. 
Mother an invalid. Appiicants must bear 
closest investigation as to character, experi- 
ence, and ability to take good care of tlie 
child. Address Motherhood, 1,845, Outlook 























Apartments 
To SUBLET hn Sear gg Ret at on 












rooms and bath. May to October. Convenient 

to subway. 35 Mount Morris Park West, 

124th St., New York City. Apartment 4D. 
two rooms 


To Sub-Let, Furnished 313 ‘bath. 


maid service, from June 15 to Sept. 15, Co- 
lumbia Heights, Brooklyn, 3 blocks from su\- 
way, 10 minutes from all St. 2,001, Outloo! 








HITCHCOCK FARM 


An old-fashioned farm with modern 
improvements ; beautiful scenery, g roads, 
good table. $14. Box 115, Pittsford, Vt. 








Pr operty Wanted 
Wanted for Two Months "epens.” 


or Camp in the hills within fifty miles ot 
pew York. Address, giving particulars. Dr. 
F. W. WATLINGTON, Hamilton, Bermuds 
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CONNECTICUT 





MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 
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"FOR SALE. 
Pequotsepos Farm 


MYSTIC, CONN. 


300 acre farm. 100 acres tillable. 
100 acres orchards and pasture. 
100 acres of timber wt 
Mansion house has 12 rooms, all im- 
rovements, Barn, workshop, tenement 
ot henneries entirely adequate to 
the needs of this fine farm. 1 mile 
from ocean. % mile from main line of 
railroad and near Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island. Send for booklet. 


WILLIAM A. WILCOX 
Farm Specialist, Westerly, R. I. 


Litchfield, Conn. For Sale 
FARM of over 200 ACRES, 3 miles 
from village. Practically new house with 
modern conveniences, garage, icehouse,culti- 
vated and wood land, fine trout stream. *Price 
$30,000. Marion P. Roserts, Real Estate. 


NORFOLK, CONN. 


Litchfield Hills, 1200 Fons above sea 
Modern house, furnished. Spring water, elec- 
tric light, fine view. Ice-house filled. Garage. 
L. D. buLKLEY, 39 West 58th St., New York. 


MAINE 
CAMDEN coast} or MAINE 


Fully furnished, attractive cottage, on Dil 
lingham Point, near the water. Apply to 
E. = DILLINGHAM, 599 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 


Camp Caribou 

Summer cottage on lake shore, facing moun- 
tains; large, fully furnished, seven chambers, 
hot and cold water, s ring. water, bathing. 
Through Pullmans to jak rout, salmon and 
togue. Daily mail. Rental $600, "tates ice, 
fuel and complete equipment. For_ refer- 
et Te and particulars address 

8. Snyder, 55 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass. 




















W. Harbor, Me. 
Mt. Desert »% Furnished cottage to ot 


Near Claremont Hotel. Fine view from bal- 
cony. Price $600. Apply to Clarence Clark. 


Seal Harbor Realty Co. 


George L. Stebbins, Managing Director 


Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert Island, Me. 
Furnished Cottages for Rent 


List on application 


Gouth Bristol, Maine 
For Sale Furnished Bungalow. 
Lot of one acre. River and ocean view. 
Price $2,500. G. R. Nichols, Box 1,629, Phila. 


Qotrirorr, ME; Opportunity for 
\ smal] summer colony. Protestant localit 
Panoramic view of Boothbay Harbor and 


lands. Farm and farmhouse. House suitable for 
colony club. Lyman C, Fisher, Southport, Me. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 
FURNISHED RENTALS for the SUMMER | § 


IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
Wueecer & Taytor, Great Barrington, Mass. 


DEDHAM. MASS. 13° 


for summer. $1,000. House with 5 master’s, 
3 maids’, 4 baths, garage, 2 acres. J. Morrill. 


FOR SALE 
IN PITTSFIELD 


Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
On the Richmond Road 


A Country Home 


Well planned, well wed J Seven rooms, bath- 
neem, and attic. Living-room 22x16 feet, fire- 
place, modern furnace, unfailing water sup- 
ply. Wide mountain wens, 1,300 feet above 
sea level. One acre of land, more available. 
Gne mile from railroad station; one mile 
from niiley line. Price $4,000. Inquire 
PA & SHIPTON, Pittsfield, Mass. 





























FOR RENT i Xounsela: 

Mass. An1l-room 

house. Sanitary conditions. Surrounded by 5 

genes of land. Shade and fruit trees. wh ply 
S. J. MacKenzie, 317 West 45th St., Y. 


Mais rope ne. farms. 17 States. 
to $100 acre. Stock, tools, crops 
often Pied to settle tickly. Write for 
big illustrated catalogue. > trout Farm 
Agency, 2026 B. M., Sun Bldg., New York. 





At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


NEW PURNIORED COTTAGE to 
LET or FOR SALE. Broad piazzas, 
electric Fg ay and cold water, conve- 
niences, open fireplace. Terms moderate. Wm. 
H. Hawley, Room 17, State House, Boston. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 

booklets. Sargent & Co., New London. N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 








VERMONT 


For Rent 
DORSET, VERMONT 


On beautiful Estate in 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
KEEWAYDIN LODGE—Furnished 
eight rooms and bath, large stone fireplace and 
living veranda, garage. Rent for season, $300. 
WAUBEKA COTTAGE—Furnished 
seven rooms and bath, large stone fireplace and 

veranda, garage. Rent for season, $250. 
Address M. D., Room 1616, 120 B’dway,N.Y. G, 


_AGENTS WANTED 











QUeAR HILL, New Hampshire, 
Attractive Bungalow, 8 rooms and 
bath, furnished, beautifully located, White 
Mountains. For rent or sale.’ Wm. E. 
Satchell, Owner, 162 Gates Av.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


For Rent—lIn West Keene, N. H. 


Two Miles from Keene Station 
A Colonial house of ten large rooms. Always 
cool, ay furnished, seven : Seas, 
bath, furnace, electric lights. A garden 
will be planted. Fine view of Y pak, moe 
Magnificent maples. Two barns; one may 

used as a garage. Everything furnished 
except silver. Within five minutes’ walk of 
Keene Country Club. For further particulars 
address Harry H. Corony, Keene, N. H. 


NEW YORK 


Life i Adirondacks 


If you wish a CAMP at LAKE PLACID, 
PAUL SMITH’S, SARANAC LAKE, 
or anywhere in the ADIRONDACKS 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


W. F. ROBERTS 
Real Estate Office, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
Rent for season, comfortably furnished 
private camp, or upper mage. Accommodates 
six. Ten acres. Boats, My peat, drinking 
water. Christian odulte uly.” Mrs. J. H. Kay, 
Box 100, Grand Central Post Office, New York. 


Christian community. 
Catskill Mts. Furnished comaaer 
7 rooms and bath. Open fire. Tennis. Garage. 
Rev. W. H. WAKEHAM, New Haven, Conn. 


FREEPORT, L.I. For Sale 


1-family house, 7 roome and bath, steam heat, 
gas, electricity, on plot 40x126. R.R. service 
good. Price $9,000. Address 2,029, Outlook.’ 


FOR RENT Simply furnished country 
home, fruit and garden. 

150. 1,700 elevation. One hour Syracuse. 

Irs. MASON BERRY, La Fayette, N. Y. 





























FOR RENT AT 


Glenburnie-on-Lake George 
New York 


New Colonial home of 12 rooms and 3 baths, 
attractively furnished, modern and improved. 
ao with pure Spring water. Garage, 


garden. Overlooks lake and mountains. Also 
several smaller furnished cottages. 9-hole golf 
course, tonal, b bathin Sy boating, fishing. 
ddress HE NRY L L. MESSNER, 
524 William St., East Orange, N. J. 


Lake George. ToRent—Cottage 


of 7 large rooms, khaki bungalow, and a shack 
on shore of lake on high cliff. 5acres and gar. 
den. Marsu, 19 E. 59th St., N. ¥Y. Plaza 353 


FOR RENT on LAKE GEORGE 


Furnished Cottages and Bungalows 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, soning 
Glenburnie Co., Gienburnie, Y. 


Furnished. Old-fashioned 
To Rent nine-room house, modern im- 
provements. Beautiful location. Shady lawn 
and garden. $325 for season. $65 per month. 
Address B. PECK, North Chatham, N. Y. 











AGENTS: : $100 weekly. Automobile owners 
everywhere wild with enthusiasm. Marvel- 
ous ‘invention doubles power, mileage, effi- 
ciency. Saves ten times its cost. Sensational 
sales everywhere. Territory ge ing like wild- 
fire. $26 sample outfit and Ford car free. 
Write quick. L. Ballwey, Dept. 46, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

AGENTS. Mason sold 18 a and 
autowashers one Saturday. Profits $2.50 
each. Square deal. Particulars free. Rusier 
Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 
LARGE room and bath to rent to gentle- 


man. Private house, Forest Hills Gardens. 
Breakfast optional. 8,329, Outlook. 


______ MANUSCRIPTS 


~ STORIES, » Boe ms, plays, etc.,are wanted for 
ublication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
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__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
PARISIAN lady of education, experienced 
French teacher, desires to pass summer 
months in refined family —conversation, read- 
ing, teaching French. No remuneration ex- 
og ted, only her expenses paid; no objection 
or chaperoning or traveling. 8,309, Ourlook. 

BY trained nurse for summer resort or 
travel with semi-invalid or child. References. 
8,304, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate wishes position as 
companion or governess. Will travel. 8,298, 
Outlook. 

RELIABLE young woman, experienced, 
desires position as children’s nurse or nursery 
governess in refined family. Highest refer- 
ences. Please write fully. 8,303, Outlook. 

REFINED Protestant woman, 45 years old, 
of New England birth, with executive ability, 
wishes position in summer resort in tea room ; 
four years’ management in Palm Beach. 
Would be companion to semi-invalid or el- 
derly woman; no objection to travel. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 8,300, Outlook. 

CLERGY MAN’S daughter, highly trained, 
secretary or companion, Will travel. 8,301, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG married man, knowing French 
and German, widely traveled, desires sum- 
mer position. 8,311, Outlook. 

LADY, congenial, French, English, fond of 
gardening, wishes summer position as com- 
panion or teacher. 8,310, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate, medical training, ex- 
perienced nurse, will take three boys to 

laine woods. Preferably boys having some 
defect requiring correction. 8,315, Outlook. 

POSITION as attendant for tuberculosis 

tient. Experienced and companionable. 

8,323, Outlook. 

"RE FINED young way desires position as 
companion to lady or children during sum- 
mer. Best references. 8,328, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

HIGH school teacher, with camp experi- 
ence, and wife, graduate nurse, desire position 
at boys’ or girls’ camp where ‘the y may have 
two young children with them. 8,305, Outlook. 

THREE French girls, Vassar student assist- 
ants, would like summer positions tutoring 





Business Situations 

WRITE phatoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 
ce mplete outline free. Producers League, 

t. Louis. 

RAILWAY traffic inspectors earn_from 
$110 to $200 per monthand expenses. Travel 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positions furnished 
under guarantee. Write for booklet CM27 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buf: 
alo, N. Y. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

CAFETERIA MANAGERS, dietitians, 

overnesses, matrons, housekeepers. Miss 

ichar Box 5, East Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Fridays, "11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address Providence. 

WANTED—A working housekeeper, by 
business couple, living ina small house in the 
country, half-hour from Grand Central Sta- 
tion. Willing to have woman with a child 
who would ‘appreciate a good, permanent 
home. Address by letter o a bins eter. 
ences and_ salar expect irs. H. 
Bowdoin, 4 East 48th 8 City. 

WANTED—Nur woh ly Protestant, 
for two boys, 4 and 5 years, at W allingford, 
Pa., 12 - gg — Philadelphia. References 
required. dress Mrs. J. J. McClure, Wal- 
lingford, 

NURSERY governess, experienced, to assist 
with three boys, 7,6, and 4 years old. Two 
oldest attend ‘school. Good salary, perma- 
nent position. Seashore in summer. Refer- 
ence. 7817 St. Martin’s Lane, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED, in an orphanage, two capable 
young Protestant women ; one as dining-room 
matron, the other as nurse and general as- 
sistaut. Training unnecessary. Salary $50 

r month. Comfortable room alone, board, 
and laundry. References. 8,314, Outlook. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee: housekeepers, matrons, mother’s 
helpers, governesses, secretaries, companions, 
attendants. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Teachers and Covernesses 

WANTED— Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N.Y 

THE Edwards Teachers Bureau, Grand 
Cane, La., needs experienced teac hers for 
remunerative positions. No position, no fee. 

WANTED—Governess for one four-year 
child (near Philadelphia). Mrs. J. R. Lit, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

YOUNG lady, secretary-stenographer, po- 
sition June 1, preferably at summer resort. 
8,292, Outlook. 

WANTED, with bank, industrial firm 
furnishing opportunity advance ement, situa- 
tion by man, 27, married, college graduate 
two years officer army, two years high school 
teacher. Student accounting. Typist. 8,317, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher, first-class private 
school, knowledge of stenography, typewrit- 
ing, traveling ingland, offers services for 

namege. Would also execute commissions 











n Out of Door School for Sale 
in Westchester Co. Established 14 
years. po age = separate. Bungalow class- 
room, etc. Pleasant surroundings. 
Very large Somee, could be used_as an indoor 
school in conjunction with the Out of 
For full particulars address 2,015, Outlook. 





or private concerns during stay. 
8, "322, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
HIGH school teacher desires position for 
summer in camp, cafeteria, or private family. 


Wilk to work, outdoors preferred. 8,291, 
Outlook. 





in school, camp, or family. 8,308, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher for children de- 
sires summer engagement. Country home or 
family traveling. Woetesences. 8,306, Outlook. 

AMERICAN Protestant college woman, 45, 
as teacher or office assistant. References 
required. 8,290, Outlook. 

AMERICANIZATION position wanted by 
woman speaking Japanese. Several years’ ex- 
perience teaching foreigners. 8,289, Outlook. 

FRENCH governess or lady companion 
desires position, with people traveling to 
tray Experience and references. 8,294, 

u 

EXPERIENCED teacher wants position as 

overness of children for summer months. 

Jompetent ; lover of children. 8,293, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTEN teacher desires West- 
ern position, public or private school. Ref- 
erences. 8,297, Outlook. 

FRENCH lady wishes to spend summer in 
Europe as teacher or interpreter. Has re- 
sided in England, France, Italy, Switzerland. 
8,.96, Outlook. 

POSITION as governess of small children by 
young woman. +o ed primary and kin- 
dergarten teacher. References. 8,295, Outlook. 

TEACHER, young man, 31, Episcopalian, 
nine years’ experience, now teaching Episco- 
palian boarding school, wishes position as 
tutor, - anion, during summer. Athletic 
coach. Highest references. 8,234, Outlook. 

REIN ED young woman, ——— and col- 
lege graduate, wishes to travel abroad or tu 

California as tutor or companion. 8,320, 
Outlook, 

COMPETENT young high school teacher 
of French available for sutamer; tutor, com- 

anion, governess, Acaietio, musical. Excel- 
Tent references. 8,316, Outlook. 

PRINCETON undergraduate desires to 
tutor young boy or boys during summer va- 
cation. Efficiency in riding, swimming, sum- 
mer sports. Can drive car or motor boat. 
Violin instruction if desired. Address Box 
246, Princeton, N. J. 

EXPERIENCED teacher desires Syapich 

sition. Good references. Two years’ Phil- 
ippine residence. 8,313, Outlook, 

HAVE few hours open for classes ‘in ad- 
vanced French or will coach ease pupils. 
Highest references. 8,321, Outlook 

GOVERNESS, English, 20 years’ experi- 
ence, wants osition with delicate or mother- 
less child, Teaching and physical care. Or 
as companion to lady. $50 to $100. 8,324, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Young women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Meworial Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send anything on approval. Services free. 
References required. 309 West 99th St. 

MULLER-Walle branch training class for 
teachers of og Beginning July 5. 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

FOR ADOPTION—Doy and ne or boy be- 
tween three and five years old. Exceptional 
opportunity in Chris.ian family of ample 
means. 8,299, Outlook. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE_ correspondence 
courses. Good positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School Home Economics, Chicago. 

LADY with one healthy eight-year-old 
daughter going to her New Jersey farm (in- 
land) for the summer, is anxious to invite a 
well-bred American or British little girl 6-8 

ears old to spend the summer as companion 
io daughter. Best conditions of care and 
health. 8,312, Outlook. 

WANTED — Defective persons to board 
Address W, Pawling, N. Y. 
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THE MISSION OF THE 
FOLK-SONG 


BY CAROLINE V. KERR 


OT long ago I met a man who said 
that the only thing he asked of life 


was to be allowed to retire to some 
remote spot, preferably on the slope of 
a Swiss alp, and there read fairy tales and 
listen to folk-songs the rest of his days. 
His soul was sick unto death of modern 
civilization and the terrible world muddle, 
and he, for his part, would be glad to for- 
swear it all,if only his soul might take a 
daily bath in one of “ nature’s unpolluted 
pools,” as he expressed it. _ ; 
CN he clifis of old French Quebec, on the site where wunguaia tn Cooked tae ote 
the Comte de Frontenac built his Chateau St. Louis, di TF the altatetentiants 1 
is one of the most individual and beautiful hotels in the audience oO the city's oreign-born popula- 
world—the CHATEAU FRONTENAC. Like a king’s tion, drawn together to participate in an 
castle it stands dispensing a royal hospitality, a friendly evening of folk-song, arranged by a group 
ease and welcome. of community workers as a part of their 
Below flows the St. Lawrence. The Laurentian Moun- Americanization programme. At no concert 
tains stretch to the horizon. An old-world atmosphere hall in the city had I seen so many men— 
surrounds it, as in Normandy, with a glamour of his- not merely youths and younger men eager 
tory and romance. Old battle-fields, shrines, and places to profit by any gratuitous diversion fate 
of natural beauty are nearby. might throw in their way, but a greater 
In Spring the fine motor roads leading to Quebec over number of men well ast the prime of life. 
mountains, through erga lakes, = a glory of Were they too ondiien an “ unpolluted 
new greens and blossoms. ere are always com- 8 * 
asubneahin cosmopolitan people at The Sate oeneanat ool in which to wash awa the —_ and 
music, dancing, life. A cuisine of Paris, London, and iscouragements of every-da. life f Were 
New York, and the perfect appointments and individ- they too trying to banish the terrifying 
ual service of a Canadian Pacific Hotel. thought of world madness and world dis- 


The Chateau Frontenac is always open; aster ? 


but M d J t enchanting in . 
Genade~dhe Seat cxantite for golf and Life had meant a long and hard amare 
motoring. For full particulars and to them, as was to be seen from their fur- 








reservations address rowed faces, seamy hands, and eyes nar- 
CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS rowed from the effort of looking steadily 
1231 Broadway, New York . 140 S. Clark St., Chicago down at a daily task, instead of up and out 


or Montreal, Canada at some radiant vision of promise and 
cheer. Even their tongues have been put 
through a painful process of acquiring a 
strange idiom, their minds of adjusting 
themselves to new social and political con- 
ditions, their hearts of endeavoring to take 
root in a foreign soil. Despite the many 
INCORPORATE font cat Grenson, advantages. — thus spent, these processes are only 
IN ARIZONA givitel, Transact business and kee half completed, and a slender cord, invis- 

aid and non-asseasable by using our forms, Laws, blanks and ible but strong, still binds them to the 
liability. Stoddard Incorporating Co., Box 8-N, Shentn, dean homeland across the sea. 

At the first note of some well-remem- 
bered melody an eager light leaps into 
their eyes, their heads start a-nodding and 
their feet a-tapping in unison with a favor- 
How towrite, what to write, ite folk-dance rhythm, and it is plain to be 

and where to sell. seen that they have been carried +. to 








Cultivate your mind. Develop the top wave of 1: Pa recollection. Once 
your literary gifts. Master the again they are children soothed to ef by 
anh of olp-eegpransinn. Tighe some old cradle song, or playing at their 

spare time profitable. | : ‘ ° 

Fern your ideas into dollars. mother’s feet while she spins and sings to 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- them the songs of her own youth. Or they 

ing, Versification, Journalism, ? : are again treading a measure on the village 

, Play Writing, Photoplay Don t let 1t get away reen with the dark-haired Kata or the 

. D4 Writing, etc., taught person- 4 : : 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, air-haired Theresa, whe has — to 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and from ou them the door of life’s great adventure. 
© call of Mamery dxperte, Constructive oriticim. y Perhaps it is the self-same Kata or The- 


Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. Fs ville ; 
Gincicibinaiiitel aniiitihin astnoed resa who is now sitting beside them, a 


articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he S tender glance and a pressure of the hand 
. — What transporting them to the happy fields of 
and mother, is averaging over $75 @ week from . . youth. Often the light in their eyes is 
Posen oe on iieaadi dimmed with moisture and hands go up 
cine anamnas aan, Geceaetieaee ‘ furtively to wipe away the tear that does 
- iv one = camabeummeneae English The Outlook during not necessarily mean the sadness of regret, 
facukies of higher institutions ere studying in o- t h . it 1 but only the melancholy of remembering. 
iterary Department. The editors recognize it, It is these very songs which have glad- 
ae Moree len te - ve + comel IS vita dened their hearts as they stood at ecaier 
a te : : and comforted them as they knelt at the 
wcbcipuon $200" Beara ur aching serve, wy Oe 8 Presidential year bier ; which have lightened their tasks in 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Addrese field and forest, given them stout hearts as 
The Home Correspondence School ; they went down to the sea in ships, and 
Dept. 58, Springfield, Mass. You'll find the remedy on page 42 | taken them into the thick of battle with a 
; shout for king and country on their lips. 


DAA A a | rough life's joys and life’s sorrows these 
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songs have been their trusty companions, 
and now come to sweeten the present with 
memories of the past. As they sit and 
listen their minds become a nesting-place 
for all sorts of odds and ends of folk 
ey and folk-song, of epic ballads, of 

aily tasks set to inspiring rhythms, of 
songs of adventure, of birth, of love, of 
death, and all the other mysteries of life 
and nature. Here are visualized all the 
intimate aspects and circumstances of their 
own past, and their souls are granted one 
of ‘life’s recesses, in which precious memo- 
ries are gathered up in a golden cup and 
offered to lips longing, it may be, for just 
some such refreshing draught. 

Such an audience is musically unspoiled. 
It neither likes a thing because its neigh- 
bor likes it nor does it owe its musical taste 
to the education received through the col- 
umns of the daily press. It has a sponta- 
neous way of expressing its preferences, 
and while maintaining an attitude of benev- 
olent neutrality towards the programme as 
a whole, still betrays the pride of possession, 
and is stimulated to a manifestation of 
group enthusiasm by essentially racial char- 
acteristics of a folk-song. 

The war, with its tremendous fomenting 
rocesses, awakened a keen interest in the 
ife and thought of alien peoples, and this 

study of the folk-lore of a country has 
served to stimulate ethnological, geograph- 
ical, and historical inquiry, and to open up 
new avenues of understanding of the for- 
eign groups forming the city’s heterogene- 
ous population. It is acurious phenomenon 
that just at a time when a century-old civ- 
ilization seems tottering on the brink of an 
abyss created by racial hatreds, imperial- 
istic greed, and commercial jealousies ; 
when music, art, and literature are follow- 
ing the line of least resistance and becom- 
ing the expression of a world governed by 
materialism and machinery, there should 
be so noticeable a reversion in certain 
quarters to the folk-song, or, in Tagorean 
phraseology, “to the utter simplicity of a 
tune.” This is undoubtedly the reaction of 
the soul which, troubled and made timorous 
by the disappearance of all its accustomed 
grappling lines, is reaching out instinctively 
or something fundamental to which it can 
hold fast, and thus restore in some measure 
its ancient faith in the supremacy of the 
imagination. 

There is something symptomatic in this 
revival of the folk-song, and, while certain 
unimaginative souls may condemn such a 
movement as accentuating the very spirit 
of nationalism upon the elimination of 
which so much money and effort is being 
expended here in our own country, there is 
another element, perhaps of saner and 
wider vision, which sees therein a possibil- 
ity of creating a “ binder of song” between 
alien groups in search of a better under- 
standing of the national characteristics and 
racial psychology of other groups. For one 
thing 1s certain, and that is, however much 
the nations of the earth may differ in char- 
acter, speech, manners, and customs, the 
fe oy and folk-song of all countries is 
based upon enduring human traits, and 
men have the same fundamental outlook 
upon life whether they come from Green- 
land’s icy mountains or India’s coral 
strands. Itisin the folk-song that we hear 
the deep, booming diapason of the folk soul, 
and the finely attuned ear may catch the 
‘aint overtones as they grope their way 
cut of the depths, coloring and enriching 
thie mother tone but leaving no doubt as to 
the basic origin. 
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2 New Household Helpers 


ON 10 DAYS TRIAL 






SAVE 34 Your Time With the help of our new courses, } 
34 Your Mi “* Lessons in Cooking " and ‘* House- 

hold Engineering.’ One helps with the cooking, the other 

with the housekeeping and they help each other with doth / 
How they work for you! They never get tired—they never 
quit! They serve you faithfully your life long! And you 
pay only roc a week the 1st year! __—-<% 


TESTED and PROVED 


Thousands of our correspond- 
ence members have tried out 
and proved these ‘helpers.’ 
They come to you with the 
highest recommendations. 





















Household Engineering Lessons in Cooking Oo 
by Mrs. Christine jee ae by nog yy wn 
ick, 544 pages, 134 Illus., 500 pages. Illus. eath- 

mice, Gold ‘Stamped. er. Gold Stamped. CON- Dealer 


CONTENTS: The Labor 
Saving Kitchen; Helpful 
Household Tools ; Methods 
of Cleaning; Food and 


Laundry Work; Family 
Finance; Efficient Purchas- 


TENTS: 300 Menus with 
recipes and FULL DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PREPARING 
EACH MEAL. Menus and 
Directions for Special Dia- 
ners, Lunchecns, Suppers, 
etc. Special Articles—Serv- 





Get Wholesale Discounts 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER so you can try these famous shirts by mail. 
Price for the set $5.70 less 10%. On receipt of $1 we send these 
three splendid shirts parcel post C. O. D. $4.13 and postage. 


* 
* 
| 
A) 
| Food Planning ; Practical 





ing;ServantlessHousehold; ing, Dish Washing, Candy 


Six Months’ Wear Guaranteed 


Planning Efficient Homes; Diet, Food Values, Ways : _ oe 

Health and Efficiency, of Reducing Costs, etc. These —_ ane pen ae — qe Bes —— o- 

. — 4 Stripes oO ue, black, and lavender. One shirt of eac color to the 

Membership gtr ate mr age _o— set. Cut in the popular coat aryl. cuffs attached, hand laundered 
‘ Pur woe . and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17. 
>urchas art! 3 “ 7 

Science books loaned. c. Use of Purchasing Department Money hack if aot pleased. ick dha, oniae aden 


d@. Bulletins and Economy Letters. Mail Coupon or letter. 
4 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, c777¢4c0 
Prri itt TTT TT! 
as good as asmart New York store and get wholesale rates on fashion- 
able hosiery, underwear, neckwear, soft and stiff cuff dress and sport 


M'g't of Houseworkers; Making, etc. Balanced 


A. S. H. E., 52t W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me“ Lessons in Cooking "’ and ‘‘ Household En- 
gineering "’ prepaid. I enclose $5 in full payment (OR) I 
send soc. in a and will pay $1 per month for five 
months. Membership to be included for one year. If I do 
not like your “‘ Helpers '’ I will return them in 10 days, 
and you are to refund in full at once. 


shirts. Guaranteed for six months’ wear or new garments free. You 
owe your pocketbook to send for it and be your own dealer aud 
save dealers’ profits on all you buy. 


Wearer agents make extra money in spare time. 


GOODELL & CO., 536 DURA BLDG., NEW YORK 


Name & 
ddre Largest mail order wholesale haberdas. house in the world 


Address 
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McCutcheon’s 


Fancy Linens 
for Summer Homes 


3 
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Never have we shown a more interest- 
ing collection of Fancy Linens. And 
in spite of the generally prevailing high 
prices we are able to present them at 
prices which represent a distinct sav- 
ing, as the greater part of this assort- 
ment was purchased many months ago. 


en) 


Reg. Trade Mark 





Luncheon Sets in an endless variety of styles in 
round, square, oval and oblong shapes. $6.75 to 
395.00 set. 


Tea Cloths with Napkins to match in Italian em- 
broidery of unusual design and workmanship. 
Size 36x36 and 45x45 inches. 


Dinner and Luncheon Cloths, round, square and 
oblong in Lace, Lace and Embroidery, Mosaic 
and Filet Tire work. 


Scarfs and Table Runners in all the required 
sizes. Also many odd sizes. 


Tray Cloths, Tea Napkins, Centerpieces, Hem- 
stitched and Scalloped Damask Cloths and 
Napkins, Breakfast Sets, etc. 


Embroidered Wedding Gifts 


Beautifully monogramed linens are dear to the 
heart of every bride. Orders for June delivery 
should be placed at once. 


Write for Spring and 
Summer Catalogue No. 35 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


“ The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


UNONRA 


To Rent F or The ecceseiea Months 


Are you planning to rent your house or apartment for the summer ? 

Perhaps you could take an extensive vacation this year if you were 
in the meantime receiving a substantial income from your home. 

Why not try a small advertisement in the classified section of The 

‘ r . 

Outlook? These small advertisements have brought results to our 
readers for many years. 

ry . . . . 

rhe rate is sixty cents a line. 





NA 




















Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK, 881 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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5 May 


BY THE WAY 


A despatch headed “Jerez, Spain,” 
states that the workers in the wine cellars 
of that place have struck for a fifty per 
cent increase in wages. It is interesting 
even in these days, when wines have mainly 
an antiquarian interest in America, to note 
that Jerez, sometimes spelled Xeres, is the 
original home of the “sherry” that was 
once a familiar word with the wine mer- 
chant, and often appeared on the saloon- 
keeper’s signboard in the seductive com- 
bination “ sherry cobbler.” 


An interesting chart made by Mr. Rich- 
ard F. Bach, of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, illustrates the 
fluctuations in “ good taste” in decorative 
art and architecture since the year 1800. 
At that time the fine mahogany furniture 
and the Colonial houses of our forefathers 
were at their best. Then machinery came 
in to displace hand work, and “good 
taste” declined till 1870, when the influ- 
ence of William Morris arrived and an 
upward turn in the chart of taste began to 
show itself. ‘The World War stopped this 
with its demoralization of workers and its 
development of the parvenu class. An up- 
ward turn, however, is hopefully predicted. 


The elderly woman roused herself with 
a jerk as the train approached the station, 
says “ Harper’s.” “ Where are we, Harry ?””’ 
she asked. “I don’t know, grandma,” 
replied the little boy. “ But didn’t the 
brakeman say something just now?” “ No. 
He just stuck his head inside the door 
and sneezed.” “Harry, quick, help me 
with these things,” she exclaimed ; “ this is 


Oshkosh.” 


The lively editor of “Tonics and Seda- 
tives” in the “Journal” of the American 
Medical Assvciation publishes the follow- 
ing lines signed by S. A. S. (possibly a 
misprint for A. S.S.?): 

Babies have rabies 

And scabies—not tabes ; 
But I prefer Hades 

To rabies or scabies 

Or tabes or babies. 

The editor replies : 

He who'd prefer Hades 
‘To rabies or scabies 

Or tabes or babies, 

Has probably tabes 

Or rabies—not babies. 


New Yorkers are sometimes thought 
to be egotistical in their mental attitude 
toward other places; if this is true, they 
will find a lesson in this anecdote published 
in the “ American Legion Weekly :” 

“ Over in a Yank hospital in France a 
boy from ’way down in the Ozarks was 
going over in his mind the journey from 
home. He stuck his head from under the 
sheets long enough to put a question to his 
neighbor. 

“Say, Buddy, what’s the name of that 
thar town where we sailed from?’ 

“ ¢ Hoboken ?” 

“* No, that other place.’ 

“¢ New York.’ 

“¢That’s it. I never could remember all 
them thar names.’ ” 


A humorous contemporary publishes 
under the heading “Some Vital Spots” 
these headlines from current newspapers : 
“ British Shoot Indian Rebels in the Pun- 
jab,” “ Hazelwood Man Shot through the 
Vindow.” ‘To these “spots,” if we were 
hypercritical, might be added the famous 
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message, “If any man attempts to haul 
down the American flag, shoot him on the 
spot.” 





A book about southern France contains 
this curious note about a practice of cutlery- 
grinders in the old town of Thiers, an im- 
portant seat of that trade: “ Most of the 
numerous factories here are paper-mills 
and workshops for polishing scissors and 
knives. Some of the polishers, who work 
lying flat on their faces, have trained dogs 
sitting on their backs to. keep them warm.” 
This is a novel use for “hot dogs,” which 
in America are employed to comfort the 
inner rather than the outer man. 





The Hon, Champ Clark tells a story 
about Private John Allen, once a member 
of the House of Representatives, who made 
an amusing appeal to the House for a land 
grant to a girls’ college in Mississippi. 
One sentence in Allen’s speech “ brought 
down the House.” It was this: “ Mr. 
Speaker and gentlemen, that schcol is 
maintained for the benefit of a lot of the 
loveliest female girls the world ever saw.” 
The House couldn’t resist this appeal, and 
Private Allen got the grant. 





One does not usually find examples of 
family longevity cited in the obituary col- 
umns of the newspapers, and the following 
paragraph from a Rhode Island paper has 
therefore an unexpected interest : 

Captain Benjamin Franklin, 81 years old, 
long active in the Republican polities of 
southern Rhode Island, died suddenly yester- 
day at his home in Westerly, on the sixty- 
fourth anniversary of his wedding. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, six children, and several 
grandchildren, no death having occurred in 
the family in sixty-four years. 





Another obituary notice of considerable 
interest concerns the death of Judge 
Richard S. Tuthill, of Chicago. Judge Tut- 
hill is said to have once made a judicial 
decision, in a suit between an author and a 
publisher, affirming that Lord Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays. Many keen minds 
have been fascinated by the Baconian the- 
ory, as is evidenced by the fact that about 
five hundred books and pamphlets have 
been written in advocacy of the theory, 
but probably Judge Tuthill’s was the only 
legal pronouncement on the case—and 
who knows but a higher court would have 
upset it ! 





The unrestful conditions of life in a great 
city are amusingly typified in this skit from 
a metropolitan paper : 

Elderly lady entering taxicab—* Driver, 
please go slowly, for I am very nervous. I 
am just in from Hohokus and this is the 
first time I have ever been in a taxi.” 

Driver—* Lady, you have nothing on 
me in the way of nervousness. This is the 
first time I have ever driven a taxicab.” 





The mystery of the disappearance of 
Ambrose Bierce, the author and journalist, 
who has been missing since 1915, receives 
a new solution in the assertion by a special 
writer for the San Francisco “ Bulletin,” 
lately returned from Mexico, that Bierce 
was put to death by a Villista firing squad 
near the village of Camoli, on the trail to 
Monterey. Several other explanations have 
heen offered from time to time to account 
tor the sudden disappearance of the author, 
and at one time it was believed that he 
had eseaped from Mexico and had been 
seen in his old haunts. 
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ENOS 
“FRUIT 
SALT 


(OERIV ATIVE COMPOUND ) 
y 


AVery Agreeable 
Aperient 


Statue of Liberty 
New York Harbor 





That health glow that lights up the 
countenance and .so surely reflects 
physical independence comes only 
when the digestive and eliminative 
organs are kept in primecondition. For 
this purpose today, as way back in the 
60’s, Eno’s “Fruit Salt” is pre-eminent. 


A spoonful of Eno in a glass of water makes a 
bubbling, tasty drink, which prevents and over- 
comes headaches, indigestion, biliousness, nervous- 
ness and the many ills of constipation—the result 
of unbalanced diets and lover-eating day or night. 

There is nothing to be compared 
with the way Eno, taken first thing 
in the morning, starts you off for 
the day feeling fresh and free as a 
sea-gull. A dollar a large bottle. 

At All Druggists 
Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc, 
ew York, Toronto, Sydney 















SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN, vnc 


preparing material for sp-cial articles, 
papers, speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 44, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


“NO NIGHT THERE” 


(The “ City Four-Square ”) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y, 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. 


















MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. 7 Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 








Brooks Appliance Co., 471F State St., Marshall, Mich. 














ANDSOMELY designed in real bronze, 
from your own specifications. Faultless 
workmanship and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Simple and elaborate models for schools, col- 
leges, and other public and private institutions. 
Also busts, statues, statuettes, and bas reliefs 
of great American subjects. Send for illus- 
trated folder and terms. 


COLONIAL STUDIOS 


“ American Sculpture for Americans” 


100 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nordyke and Marmon Final Assembly Plant, Indianapolis, Ind. 
32,441 square feet of Fenestra WindoWall in sidewalls and monitor. 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, Engineers and Builders. 





WindoWalls—and Marmon Quality 


MARMON ears have quality built into them in an atmosphere of 
brightness and daylight which encourages careful workmanship and 
the closest inspection. ; 

The new Nordyke and Marmon Finishing and Final Assembly 
Building has on each side a WindoWall 800 feet long and 14 feet 
high; at the ends, a WindoWall 100 feet long and 14 feet high. 


The satisfaction which has attended the use of Fenestra in this, as 
well as other Nordyke and Marmon buildings, is expressed in this 
letter from H. K. Shafer, Secretary and Factory Manager. : 


“‘We consider this new plant most ideally adapted to the 

making of bodies and the final finishing of bodies, and Send for this Book! 

feel that Fenestra will prove even more satisfactory than Published for your information. It gives facts and com- 

in building previously constructed —if this is possible.” putative cost Squtesin Getel. St cummanions Says what 
you want to know about windows, walls and Windo- 


;, - . ; Walls. Drop us a letter today and we will mail it to you. 
Fenestra WindoWalls are the least expensive of all wall mate- a re a eT ee 


rials—they make light cost less and produce more. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 3713 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago San Francisco Hartford Buffalo Newark Richmond Baltimore 
Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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TEEL INDOWALLS 








